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High Levels Maintained, As Economic Pressures Bring Diverse Shifts 
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American Republics, First Half 1948 
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| HE MERCHANDISE TRADE of the 
United States with the other American 
Republics reached unprecedented levels 
in 1947' and continued high in 1948. In 
the first half of 1948 imports reached a 
value of $1,227,000,000, and _ exports, 
although declining, registered $1,699,- 
(000,000, compared with values of $1,085,- 
600,000 and $1,956,000,000, respectively, 
or the like period of 1947. The increase 

2 value of imports was due, however, 

rgely to high prices. Volume of imports 

creased less than 5 percent Some 

ymmodities, particularly wool, coffee, 

nd hides and skins, were imported in 

rger quantities, but these increases 

re largely offset by smaller receipts of 

gar. The drop in volume of exports is 
stimaied at 20 percent Automobiles, 
ubber tires, textiles, iron and steel-mill 
products, rice, and flour showed marked 
reductions. 

Exports reached their postwar peak in 
the second quarter of 1947, and declined 
almost continuously thereafter to a level 
34 percent lower in the third quarter of 
1948. The continued reduction in 1948 
was forced by shortages of dollar ex- 
change in the Latin-American countries 
and, to a lesser degree, by a smaller de- 
mand for some items of United States 
merchandise as the backlog of war and 
early postwar periods became smaller. 
In contrast, imports after 2 years of 
almost continuous growth rose sharply at 
the end of 1947, reached a high early in 
1948, and although receding in the fol- 
lowing months remained above corre- 
sponding 1947 values. Although the 
trend in both exports and imports has 


‘See “United States Trade with the Other 
American Republics in 1947,” by Daniel 
Roxon, ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 17, 
1948 

*The volume percentages are based on 
adjusted values for Latin-American trade 
which make allowances for the price in- 
creases as shown in total United States im- 
ports and exports 
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been downward in recent months, the 
trade continues to be several times larger 
than in the years before the war. 


Balance ot Trade 


OUR POSTWAR TRADE with Latin 
America until the latter part of 1947 
showed a growing excess of merchandise 


exports over imports, in contrast to the 
historical pattern of import balances. In 
1948 the outstanding feature of the trade 
was the decline in the balance of exports 
to most of the Republics. Fifteen of 
them shared in increased returns from 
shipments to the United States, and 14 
reduced their purchases from this coun- 
try in the first half of the year. 
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The excess of merchandise exports over 
imports for the 6 months of 1948 
amounted to $473,000,000. This was a 
reduction of 45 percent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 but was more 
than the export balance of the year 1946 
and greater than the highest import bal- 
ance of a prewar year. United States 
imports of gold and silver, not included 
in the merchandise trade figures, reduced 
the export balance by $30,000,000 or 6 
percent. 


American Republics’ Part in 
United States Trade 


THERE WAS LITTLE change in 1948 
in the position of Latin America as a 
market for United States merchandise. 
In the first 6 months, as in 1947, the 20 
Republics took one-fourth of total ex- 
ports from this country, as compared 
with 17 percent in the years 1936 through 


1940 and 22 percent in the first year after 
the war. Exports to the American Re- 
publics are exceeded only by exports to 
Europe. 

The American Republics hold an even 
more important position in United States 
import trade. 
a third of total imports in the first half 
of 1948—which was considerably more 
than came from any other area. Their 
position in the trade has dropped, nev- 
ertheless, as supplies from Canada and 
the European countries have increased 
and the United States has turned back 
to the Far East for some of the commodi- 
ties imported from Latin America during 
the war. In January—June 1948, im- 
ports from the 20 Republics amounted to 
35 percent of total imports, as compared 
with 38 percent in the corresponding 
period of 1947 and 22 percent in prewar 
years. 


They supplied more than 


United States’ Part in Latin 
America’s Trade 


The United States share in 1946 and 
1947 in the trade of the American Repub- 
lics amounted to approximately 60 per- 
cent of imports and 40 percent of exports, 
Data for 1948 are incomplete, but indi- 
cations are that changes took place in 
the trade with individual countries, 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay report de- 
clines in the United States share of their 
imports during January—June 1948 and 
increases in the proportion of exports 
going to the United States. The share of 
exports sent to this country by Cuba and 
Mexico has declined. — 


Commodity Exports 


The composition of United States ex- 
ports to the other American Republics in 
the first half of 1948 followed closely the 
pattern of earlier postwar exports. Half 
of the trade was in machinery, vehicles, 
merchant vessels, and iron and _ steel 
products. Other important commodities 
were textile manufactures, chemicals, 
foods, refined petroleum, paper products, 
and rubber manufactures. 

The 20 Republics received nearly 40 
percent of total United States exports of 
machinery; 42 percent of automobiles, 
parts, and accessories; and 38 percent 
of iron and steel mill products. Of other 
leading commodities their share was one- 
fourth or more, except in petroleum and 
grains, which shipped in large 
amounts to Europe 

The largest item in the trade was in- 
dustrial machinery, with exports valued 
at nearly $250,000,000. This is one of the 
few commodities in which United States 
exports to Latin America maintained the 
high level reached early in 1947. Ship- 
ments to Brazil and Argentina have 
shown some reduction during 1948, but 
exports to other leading countries—Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, Cuba, and Colombia—in- 
creased in the first half of the year com- 
pared with the two immediately preced- 
ing half-years. Among individual items 
textile-machinery exports to each of 
these four countries, and power-generat- 
ing machinery to Mexico and Venezuela 
showed particularly large gains 

Exports of agricultural machinery in- 
creased a third from the first half of 1947, 
as Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela made particularly large purchases 
Shipments of electrical apparatus re- 
mained about the same for the area as in 
January—June 1947, although declines 
occurred in exports to Mexico and Brazil; 
those to Cuba, Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Colombia increased 

Automobiles, parts, and 
largest 


were 


accessories 
the second group of exports 
dropped 24 percent from the first half of 
1947. or from $260,000,000 to $198,000,000 
This was the category in which Latin 
American countries made the largest cuts 
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Ata Gulf-Coast port, ships trading with Latin America line much of the dock space. 


in their efforts to improve the balance of 
trade with the United States. Exports 
to Mexico, Argentina, Peru, and Chile de- 
creased 50 percent or more. Shipments 
to Brazil were higher than in either half 
of 1947 but were reduced by 40 percent 
in the second quarter of 1948 from the 
first quarter. Cuba and Venezuela, how- 
ever, increased their purchases by one- 
fourth. Along with the decline in exports 
of automobiles, parts, and accessories, 
there was a drop of 60 percent in exports 
of tires. 

The third leading group of exports, 
textiles and their manufactures, totaled 
nearly $140,000,000, a drop of 23 percent 
from January-June 1947. Exports to 
each of the 20 Republics except Cuba, Co- 
lombia, and Venezuela showed decreases. 

Under export controls reinstated on 
January 1, 1948, exports of iron and steel 
mill products decreased to a value of 
$131,000,000 from $170,000,000 in Janu- 
ary—June 1947, or by 23 percent. Ship- 
ments to all the larger countries except 
Venezuela and to most of the smaller 
countries were lower than in either half 
of 1947. Exports to Venezuela increased 
19 percent from the first half of 1947 
and 5 percent from July—December. 
There was not much change in exports 
of iron and steel advanced manufactures, 
which amounted to $54,000,000, but again 
Venezuela had an increase of over 20 
percent, whereas exports to Brazil, Mex- 
ico, and Argentina declined. 

The largest reduction among export 
groups was in vegetable food products, 
which fell from $168,000,000 in January— 
June 1947 to $103,000,000. The principal 
drops were in exports of wheat flour to 
Brazil and rice to Cuba. After importing 
large quantities from the United States 
in the early part of 1947, Brazil curtailed 
its purchases of flour from this country 
and made a new agreement for obtaining 
wheat from Argentina. (This was one of 
Brazil’s moves toward reducing the ex- 
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cess of its imports from the United 
States.) The rice shipments to Cuba 
were held down under United States ex- 
port controls. Exports of the group of 
animal food products, amounting to $54,- 
000,000, remained about the same in 
value as in the first half of 1947. 

Exports of petroleum products showed 
one of the largest relative increases. 
They were 24 percent higher than in the 
first 6 months of 1947 and 7 percent 
higher than in July-December. All of 
the principal countries except Brazil took 
increased quantities of refined products. 

Increases in chemicals and paper prod- 
ucts over the first half of 1947 were due 
mainly to expansion in exports to Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Cuba. Chemical 


exports showed a decline from the ship- 
ments in July-December, 1947, especially 
to Brazil and Argentina. 


Commodity Imports 


Leading imports from the other Amer- 
ican Republics are coffee, cane sugar, 
crude petroleum, nonferrous metals, and 
wool, in the order named. These five 
items made up about two-thirds of the 
value of total imports for consumption 
from the area in the first 6 months of 
both 1947 and 1948. Other important 
imports in the first half of 1948 were 
cacao beans, fresh vegetables, vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, hides and skins, and 
bananas. The American Republics sup- 
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plied nearly all of United States imports 
of coffee, cane sugar, bananas, and crude 
petroleum, and 85 percent of copper im- 
ports. Latin American wool comprised 
47 percent of all wool imports, whereas in 
the first half of 1947 it amounted to 28 
percent. 

Most of the leading imports showed in- 
creases from January—June 1947. No- 
table exceptions were sugar, which was 
cut 30 percent, and crude rubber, for 
which the United States turned to the 
Far East. 

Coffee, as usual the largest item, in- 
creased 15 percent in quantity and nearly 
20 percentin value. Amounting to $348,- 
000,000, it accounted for almost 30 per- 
cent of the total value of imports from 
the 20 Republics and was two and a half 
times larger than the second-place com- 
modity, cane sugar. 

Sugar imports, mainly from Cuba, 
dropped from 4,200,000,000 pounds in 


January—June 1947 to 2,900,000,000 
pounds. This reduction followed the re- 
turn of the sugar trade to commercial 
channels under an annual quota of 
United States requirements, on January 
1, 1948—from importation under Gov- 
ernment contract in 1947. Cuba sup- 
plied 99 percent of United States imports 
in January—June 1947, and receipts were 
exceptionally heavy. Under quota allo- 
cations Cuba’s part of total United States 
imports was 92 percent for January—June 
1948. 

Petroleum and products moved into 
third place in value of imports, largely 
as a result of a 47-percent rise in the 
price of crude petroleum. Imports of 
crude petroleum increased 8 percent in 
quantity and 58 percent in total value 
over the period January—June_ 1947. 
Metals and manufactures showing an in- 
crease of 23 percent in value—also due 
in part to higher prices—ranked fourth 
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Imports of tin and Chilean copper were 
higher than in January—June 1947 but 
those of zinc and lead ore declined. 

Large percentage increases were shown 
in imports of textile fibers and hides and 
skins, as compared with January—June 
1947. Unmanufactured wool doubled in 
quantity, sisal and henequen advanced 
45 percent, and cattle hides increased 
three and a half times. 

Vegetable food products other than 
coffee and sugar increased in value of im- 
ports, but the principal items, namely, 
cocoa, tomatoes, and bananas, showed 
little change in quantity. 

In the group of inedible vegetable prod- 
ucts, most important commodities de- 
clined. Among these were oils and oil- 
seeds, gums and resins, and crude rub- 
ber. Tobacco (practically all from 
Cuba), showed a decline of 63 percent in 
imports for consumption ° from the first 
6 months of 1947. This figure, however 
represents not so much a reduction in 
imports into the country in the first half 
of 1948 as a difference in amounts with. 
drawn from United States bonded ware- 
houses in the two half-years. Whereas 
about 85 percent of imports from Cuba 
for the year 1947 represented tobacco 
withdrawn from warehouses in January, 
and thus regarded as “imports for con- 
sumption” for that year, withdrawals 
were made more regularly in 1948 and in 
smaller amounts. These changes in 
manner of withdrawals came about with 
the reduction in tariff rates negotiated at 
Geneva under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Formerly large quan- 
tities of tobacco entered this country in 
the last quarter of the year and were 
placed in warehouses for withdrawal un- 
der reduced rates in the next year when 
anew quota came into effect 


Trade by Country 


BRAZIL, Mexico, Cuba 
Argentina were the leading countries in 


Venezuela, and 


both exports and imports in the first half 
of 1948. These countries received 15 
percent of exports and supplied 67 per- 
cent of imports in the trade of the United 
States with the 20 Republics 

Exports to the five countries were dis- 
tributed almost equally, each receiving 
14 to 16 percent Colombia received 17 
percent, and 18 percent was divided 
among the 14 smaller Republics. There 
was a similar distribution of exports in 
the first half of 1947. The same five 
countries led with 74 percent, and Co- 
lombia took 6 percent, but exports were 
not as evenly distributed among the 
top five. Venezuela and Cuba received 
smaller parts in January—June 1947 and 


‘Imports for consumption include (@) 
merchandise entered directly into consump- 
tion channels upon arrival and (b) with- 
drawals from bonded warehouse for con- 
sumption 
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Wh were more pronounced. The share of the 
and five leading countries dropped from 71 
une percent in the first half of 1947 to 67 
ercent. Cuba, the traditional leader, 
oe cae to second place, after Brazil, as COS EE Ee 
used United States purchases of sugar were MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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han of five leading countries to third position INCREASES 
im- through increased shipments of crude pe- 
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consumers’ goods. 1 January-June 1, 699. 4 25.9 1, 226.8 35.2 +472. 6 
= . ine months: 
(a) Merchandise imports from Mexico 1947, Jan.-Sept 2, 857.0 24. 5 1, 580. 4 37.8 +1, 276.6 
. ; ; , { Jan.-Sept 2, 380, 7 25. 1 » tod. 33.8 +623. 7 
mp- Showed little change in total value, ap- aoe, Say a, 150.8 ' 
‘ith- proximating  $131,000,000. Individual 7 ; sae 
con- Civilian supplies sent to Occupied Areas through the United States Armed Forces are excluded from the totals for 
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Export figures for Argentina, Australia, Switzerland, and Turkey, domestic merchan- All data, monthly and annual, are prelim. Pa 
British Malaya, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, dise only inary and subject to revision Be 
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October Aas “eags l \ } \ \ j ' J \ 
Fr 
kk 
EXPORTS Ire 
North Amer Ita 
Canada 2,774.9 250). 8 2 titi. 2 235. 4 x) 228. 4 212 2 234 " { S Ne 
Costa Rica 25 N 
Cuba 746. ¢ 60, 2 64.9 $1.2 ri | 
Dominican Republ 83.2 2.8 7 1 i f 2 s 1 mh 
(iuatemala * 52.0) 5 4 4 j sw 
Haiti } » 2.4 3.2 ee. 2. ¢ 2 2 { 
Honduras 717.5 & . ‘ 2 ; 1 Uy 
Mexico * 443.1 32. 5 7.3 ‘ 14 53. § 14.8 7 f ' 2 { 0.4 \ 
” ) 1 } { i 
1 CoO = t 7 ~ ; ( 
1 , 2 } ; j i ; C} 
5. 338 1,304 “4.4 i2 ; j 2 ’ 42 Fr 
S H 
1,145.8 2 sy 87.4 7. . xs. 4 ss , { | 
Chil 280). ( 4.7 27 . ’ ‘ 2 { / Ir 
* Colombia 254.4 25. 2 25. 2 22 22 be 2.9 2 ( J ' 
Ecuador 45.9 6. { { \ 
Paraguay 21.3 Pa 
Peru 4 154.3 14 2. 1 { 2.7 , ‘ { rt 
Uruguay 162. 5 8.7 5.4 22 } . 2 Hu 22 1 5 
Europe Veear 
Austria 84.2 11.7 2 8.7 ; = , H.4 ' “Ot { ’ 2 \ 
Belgium-Luxem bourg* 1, 405, 7 144. 5 124.4 27 11.4 . 29.4 51.9 20.9 { {s Nt 
Bulgaria Sf}. ] R.§ 10). { 2s 5. ¢ 2{ - 6.4 Fr 
Czechoslovakia 572. J 53.4 “4 73.4 17 (7.7 57. 2 ( ( 1 | 14 . / 42 Africa 
Denmark* 482.6 15.9 53. 2 54.9 8.7 4 { 12.2 41 OS. 4 { \l 
Finland 334. ¢ 6. 1 7.1 28 . 24. % 25 3.2 27.4 . { { { 14 
France 1,787.7 | 153.7] 152.2 80.7 2 211.7 69 67.4 12 200.4 ’ Fr 
Iceland* 44.7 6.3 2 5. 5. 1 5. 5.8 G 
Ireland 1f), 2 16.2 7 & S 9 ‘ 9 ) 2) OG ‘ ~ § ‘ 
Italy 4746.4 61.6 FQ 5 67.7 S ry & 72 4 R45 “2 ‘ "2 YS 
Netherlands 700. & S1.9 TF RS 7 52 70.2 Ho.9 76. 7 “3.0 ‘ 144 a4 { g 
Norway* 565.0 2. ¢ ) { 2 4y 7 6.49 f ‘ 4 20 ; | 
Portugal 173.1 15.1 If. & 22 7.8 F 6.9 2 nf s “ | 
Sweden 894 2 102. ¢ 61.2 7 * “ “4 2% “4 9 5 4 s 401 4 “1 “Lan Ge ¢ t, 
Switzerland 763. 3 68.1 63.2 78.7 52. ¢ - Hef ‘ 5 Hi2.¢ t 72 ( ; 67.6 
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ASla | - 
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China 230). 6 ys 4 7 oT f 9 ” if. 0 ) 7) | Ex 
French Indochina i, 2 2.3 &, 6.8 . 5,7 1 10) “4 & 8 ) ) In 
Hong Kong '* s06. 5 29.0 1.2 5, on 5 23.2 24,0) 4. & pF on 17 . 49 ” I 4 \ 
India ? 21 G58. 7 I 
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iar, 
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1948 
Decem Febru 
‘ January March Apr 1 January Septe 
y an ; I pril May June : gus eptem- 
ber ary = June P July August ber 
).7 
1. § 0. 7 
> 6.3 6.6 5.3 6.0 11.6 11.3 50.0 13. 5 
6.5 
10.7 
193, 2 205. 0 181.3 196. 1 225. 6 224. 0 231.8 | 1,263.7 24.0 205. 5 220). 6 
69.5 53. 1 14.4 
7 4 5.1 1.2 3 1 24.2 ». 0 28.9 24.7 23.9 
) 5 
29 * , () > - >~g 9 ‘ ‘ 
? + + =. 2.3 2.8 16.6 3.0 2.4 2.3 
oS. 9 17.3 1). 6 i] 1.2 3 7 : 5 
a 43 2 16.6 43.4 273.0 48.2 54.4 
v8 $ ! 3 6.1 2.3 3.6 27.1 
9 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.5 z 
H02.9 45.8 582.0 bob. 0 27.9 49.4 615.5 3, 486. 6 558. 5 5US8, 4 58. 2 
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187. 2 134.2 119.0 127.2 125.7 107.0 122.7 740.8 
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4. 2 M7 $] 32.0 35. 2 23. 3 Is ISL. 5 . . 
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lf 2 ) 0 15.9 14.0 13.0 15.5 16.4 87.8 10.6 15.9 
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» » al ry . , + 
2.4 20.3 __ 3 "i. ¢ 365.6 14.6 Pa 220). 6 14.0 10.0 10.7 
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ho | e ¢ ° - rs 
24 14 144 135.9 15] 147 164. 6 887.9 155. 3 153.5 167.1 
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11.9 6.1 34 15.2 39.3 41.7 31.8 ISS. 6 33. 9 32.2 
108. 4 116.2) 102.4 a) (18) 1126) 117.47 6823] 19391 4149 106. 9 
120 113.4 07.8 110.3 116.5 107.2 111.5 656. 7 SS. SO. 6 75.6 
25.4 24.1 ly 22.9 IS. 2 19.3 2. 4 126.4 
2 651.8 Wh Ik. | 750.3 709. 3 713.8 | 4,140.0 747.9 700. 2 682.6 
1.8 60 60.2 71.8 77.1 74.4 
1 ¢ 77.2 V+ ON NS 20.4 4.6 26.3 156.9 7.5 
m”y ¢ A”) ] | 35.8 26.7 10.9 G8 138. 7 6.7 17.9 
| 4 ri Me. 15. ¢ 16.1 17.0 74.3 13.3 17.7 
14. 4 | 13.0 17.6 44 13.8 247.1 42.1 38 32.8 
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I il year ended Mar. 31, 1947 
Trade year beginnin Mar. 21, 1946 Exelndine exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., Ltd.. amounting to $247,700,000 and by the “So. iete Mahie-Iran’’ amounting to 
S600,000. —F cluding imports by special franchise imounting to $34,200,000 
Excluding bullion specie, and pipe-lins exports of crude petroleum 
Refers only to the territory held by Netherlands Indies Government 
Excluding t illion, coin, and geld leaf 
Including b excluding specie 
Including by pecie 
Including Goy nment exports, bullion, ind specie 
Exeludir Old bullion: ineludins hip’s stores 
Excluding unrecorde 1 imports amounting to ipproximately $20,000,000 
Excluding bullion and specie; j uding Government stores 
Exeludiy ld and silver; including 1 NRRA 
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' | ly ; ’ ] f 
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old bullion: ineludin ronment import 
® Nation “ 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 


trade in principal commodities. 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 


own use. Values are f. a. 


s., port of export 


Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
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1948 1947 194 January-—October 
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Ne | Kk uUROPE—Continued 
for Continental Europe, ete Continued 
er- Italy® thous. of dol 2, 438 7, 136 40, 649 92, 50S 15, 730 47, 589 25, 040 1, 990 23, $24 53, 920 
: Land relief do 7S) 20, 73% 28, 671 22, 443 21,215 25, 231 S46 270 598 
val Netherlands*® do 24, 678 31, 460 3Y, 628 7, 51S 24, 812 25, 819 26, 166 20, 773 18, 512 67, 640 
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Aid and relief do 32 847 870 SOY 422 1H0 575 43 103 
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ASIA AND OCEANIA—Continued 

Far E Continued 
Netherlands Indies__ thous. « 
Republic of Philippines do 
Austria d 


ast 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo thous. of dol 
British West Africa, total do 
Egypt de 
Union of South Africa 


ERP countries ° 


Eastern European countries 7 do 
British Commonwealth and Egypt’.d 


Economic C 


Crude materials thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 

Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 


Quantity do 


Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity do 

mm 


Semimanufactures thous. of dol 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 = LOO 
Quantity do 

Finished manufactures___thous. of dol 

Indexes: Value 1936-38 LOO 
Quantity do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 


leat products and/fthous. of lt 
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Wheat inclu of bu 
wheat flour of dol 
Fruits and vegetal do 





lobacco, unmanuf 
tured 
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linters (thous. of dol 


wc-fthous. of Ib 


ithous. of 


raw, exc 


Nonagricultura! exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic thous. of dol 
rextiles and textile manufactures 


thous. of dol 





Test {thous. of short tons 
96 thous. of dol 
Petroleum and 

ao 

Iron and steel ons 

mill products} dol 
Machinery, total do 
Electrical do 
Metalworking do 
Other industrial do 
Agricultural do 
Automobile parts and accessor 

thous. of dol 
Chemicals and related products 








EcONOMiIc CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of 
Indexes: Valuc 1936-38—100 
Quantity io 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Quantity d 


Manufactured foodstuffs__thous. of dol 








Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 

Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of do 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
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1936-385 = 100 

Quantity do 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

Agricultural imports, total_thous of do] 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
Coffee ithous. of dol 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1948 1947 1948 January-October 
1936-28 - 
Item 10-month 
October | October as Decem- A pril May June July August | “®ptem- |} average | 4947 1948 
wer ber : ber 
Co hea 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES -Continued 
Agricultural imports— Continued _ 
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Crude rubber \thous. of dol 27, 740 16, 190 18, 006 25, 739 16, 397 16, 315 26, 674 27, 210 28, 365 22, 294 148, 830 248, 920 
Vegetable oil fthous. of Ib 77, 416 81, 346 99, 413 124, 912 79, 338 82, YOS 95, 832 71, 037 88, 610 68, 195 na. 140 929, 916 
pressed ind (thous, of dol 13, 956 11, 952 Is, 415 24, 746 17, 517 18, 537 21,711 15, 955 18, 960 13, 054 na. 377 191,714 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 7, 413 6, 720 5, SOS 4,007 7, O75 6, 720 7, 335 6, 337 7, 943 7, 756 58, 510 80, 572 71, 470 
tured (thous, of dol 7, 024 6, 345 5, 154 3, 409 6, 490 6, 282 6, S41 5, 760 7, 149 7, 095 27, 180 82, 130 66, 219 
Wool, unmanufac- fthou Ib 26, 822 32, 420 30), 923 23, 927 38, 838 31, 218 18, O17 39, 155 39, 977 35, 330 | 129, 330 346, 924 431,154 
tured (thous. of dol 19, 843 16, 323 15, 701 11,107 24,612 20), 269 20, 007 25, 142 26, 948 22, 156 47, 840 182, 134 272, 686 
{thou fit 642 156 4 301 319 308 816 966 339 392 48, 160 2,073 4,678 
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terial do 44, 203 60, 713 5, 278 63, 736 57, 483 65, 525 69, O86 64, 543 66, 721 58, 621 184, 250 537, 712 626, 960 
roduct do $4, 430 20, 191 21, 899 28, 655 32, 341 30, 204 $4, 612 32, 655 32, 925 35, 569 34, 620 199, 845 329, 779 
cut, not set do 1, 280) 8, 820 6, 531 5, 279 3, 7H0 3, 481 5, 919 41, 638 4, 446 7, 528 19, 330 41, 661 48, 301 
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elated products. di 7. 350 G. S47 6.911 11. 700 10. 430 10, SOS & 478 7, 902 10, 108 §, 497 72, 380 86, 636 95, 058 
‘ Program country 7 Ineludes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
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longer shown separately. See footnote 2 * Data are revised to exclude the small trade with Burma in 1947; in issues previous to 
! wn and also lend-lease and UNRRA which were practically Dec. 6, Burma had been excluded beginning with 1948. 
Dat nee March 1948 are incomplete since EC A figures are prelimi Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: October, $2,129,000; January-October, 
May and are not available for June through October. Moreover, data $22,127,000 
t tilable after May, and for Greek-Turkish aid and other relief Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
e 194s Imports for consumption. 
mplet ce footnotes 1 and 2 ? Oil equivalent 
n Islands effective January 1948 Clean content pounds. 
to Pakist n 1948: October, $1,814,000; January-—October, $13,150,000 n. a.=not available 
rt cludes Ieeland, Lreland (Eire), and Trieste, and for imports rt Less than $500 
fdit ! ountries marked with an asterisk (* 








Ex-Im Bank’s Credit to 
Bank of Finland 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank has approved the establish- 
ment of a line of credit not to exceed 
$10,000,000 in favor of the Bank of Fin- 
land. The credit is to enable specific 
Finnish industries engaged in woodwork- 
ing to procure American equipment and 
raw materials for the purpose of increas- 
ing the exports of wood 
cluding pulp and paper. 

The major part of Finnish timber and 
wood-product exports goes to Western 
European countries Such exports to 
these countries during 1947 amounted to 
$188,000,000 and constituted 57 percent 
of the total exports these products. 
It is hoped that, as a result of the line of 
credit, total Finnish exports in 1949 may 
increase by as much as $20,000,000. 

The credit, which is available until 
December 31, 1949, will bear interest at 
the rate of 3!2 percent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually commencing approxi- 
mately 6 months from the date of the 
first advance. There is a period of grace 
of approximately 4 years up to January 
1, 1953, for the payment of principal; 
repayment is to be made in 6 years after 
January 1, 1953. The credit is to be un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Finland. 

The products to be financed under the 
credit include woodworking machinery, 
spare parts for trucks, transport equip- 
ment to be used in factories, and indus- 
trial raw materials, particularly petro- 


products, in- 


of 


January 3. 1949 


leum products, chemicals, and minerals. 
The Bank of Finland has undertaken to 
control and supervise the allocation of 
credits among the Finnish industrial 
firms with a view to assuring that the 
equipment and raw materials purchased 
under the credit are used for the specific 
purpose of bringing about a further re- 
covery in Finnish exports of wood prod- 
ucts 


Guatemala’s imports of insecticides 
and fungicides in 1947 were valued at 
$518,669. The United States accounted 
for 98.7 percent. 





Exports of machinery from Northern 
Ireland amounted to £8,108,000 in 1947, 
compared with a value of £6,398,000 in 
1946. 





Quality and distinction mark the new 
Norwegian furniture soon to be placed 
the export market, according to a 
recent statement by Alf Midtbust, head 
of that country’s Furniture Builders’ 
Association. Mr. Midtbust further re 
vealed that, on the basis of present pro- 
duction, Norway will soon be able to ex- 


on 


port up to $2,000,000 in furnishings 
vearly. The war-created domestic furni- 
ture shortage has now been met, and 


present output is from 25 to 50 percent 
above 1938. Attention was called to the 
rapid growth in home furniture output, 
considering that Norway was importing 
furniture in considerable quantities as 
late as 1935. 


if any of this output has been shipped 


Until now, however, little 
abroad. Samples sent to several coun- 
tries, including the United States, have 
awakened broad interest, and a furniture 


export program is now being consid 
ered, says the Norwegian Information 
service, 





Norway Develops Furniture Exports 


According to Mr. Midtbust, American 
buyers were especially pleased with the 
lighter pieces, upholstered in hand- 
woven fabrics and in the distinctive 
Norwegian-modern — design. Oversea 
shipments will concentrate on items 
which may be transported in parts and 
reassembled in the country of sale. 
This will cut shipping costs by reducing 
the freight volume. According to pres- 
ent plan, particular attention will be 
paid to bedroom suites, chairs, cupboards, 
and the like—all best suited to exhibit 
new Norwegian styling. 

Norwegian furniture plants—most of 
them small operations—are joined 
largely under a_ single organization. 
Rigorous standards have been set to 
guarantee quality workmanship, and all 
member plants can cooperate jointly in 
filling oversea orders. The present 
product represents the work of a new 
school of Norwegian interior designers 
that has been extremely active during 
the past decade. 














Swiss Town Invites 
New American Industries 


Establishment of new industrial enter- 
prises by American businesses is invited 
by the commune (town) of Romont, 
Switzerland, which indicates that it is 
prepared to grant concessions to attract 
certain new undertakings. Among the 
concessions offered are: 

1. Connection to the drainage system. 

2. Exemption from municipal taxes for a 
period of 5 years. 

3. Assistance from the commune’s Com- 
mission of Industry in purchasing ground 
at reasonable prices from private owners 
(In this connection, it is stated that two 
sites would be especially suitable, since they 
are immediately adjacent to railway sidings 
and the main Geneva-Zurich railway line. 
Establishment of an industrial siding would 
meet with no difficulties and be relatively 
inexpensive.) 

4. Assistance from the Commission in ob- 
taining necessary workers in the vicinity. 

5. In general, assistance in negotiating all 
pertinent arrangements. 


Romont is a small community having 
some 2,500 inhabitants, in the French- 
speaking canton of Fribourg, about half 
way between Fribourg and Lausanne on 
the main railway Zurich-Bern-Fribourg- 
Lausanne-Geneva. Communal authori- 
ties state that excellent roads connect 
the town with Fribourg (population 26,- 
000) and Lausanne (population 93,000), 
in 25 and 50 minutes, respectively. 

Some 700 persons are gainfully em- 
ployed in the town’s 200 business estab- 
lishments, which include a branch of a 
Fribourg electric utilities company. 
Town authorities consider the presence 
of the latter to be an additional ad- 
vantage, since any demand for electrical 
energy could be readily met. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with the Secretary or the Mu- 


nicipal Officer, Conseil Communal de 
Romont (Communal Council), Romont, 
Switzerland. 


Factory Premises in 
Italy for Sale 

Factory premises and surrounding 
land, situated on the main highway con- 
necting Florence and Bologna, are offered 
for outright sale or other suitable ar- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


rangement to an American firm desiring 
to establish a manufacturing enterprise 
in Italy. 

The property consists of 22,000 square 
feet of covered area, recently recon- 
structed following war damages (fac- 
tory rooms, Offices, rest and dressing 
rooms, lunchrooms, workshops, service 


Branch, Office of International ‘Trade 


units; an upper floor is divided into four 
apartments, presently unoccupied, each 
having three rooms, a kitchen and bath), 
and 86,100 square feet of uncovered area. 
In addition, there is a tract of cultivated 
farmland, approximating 236,000 square 
feet and having a farmhouse and villa to 
house the farmer and overseer. 
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Aircraft: 35 

Alcoholic Beverage 12, 14, 16, 17, 29 

Automotive Vehicle Part Acce 
sories: 18, 27, 39 

Building Materials: 38 

Chemicals: 24 

Cigarette-Lighter Parts: 30 

Clocks and Watches: 22 

Clothing and Acce 

Cutlery: 6 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 40 

Electrical Household Appliances: 45 

Fencing and Screening: 4, 38 

Fibers (Worn): 37 

Fire-Exrtinguishing Equipment: 2 

Foodstuffs: 13, 15, 20, 25, 26 

Galvanized Sheets: 38 

Glassware (Crystal): 3 

Herbs: 11. 

Inks: 36 

Jewelry: 6, 19 

Laces: 8 
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Interested United States 
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Commercial 
of Commerce, or through its Field Office 
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to Numbered Items in 


Note 


in the representation of United States 


local firms for as in locating 
firms should correspond directly 
arrangements Additional 
spec ification 


from the 


Sistance 
business 


are available, may be obtained 


or individuals of good repute 
responsibility for 


the 


any any transactions 


controls in this 
to regulations 
interested 


export and 
occupied areas 
country 
‘quaint 


import 
is subject 
and in those areas 
themselves with 
Detailed information on 
vailable from the Department’s Office of 


these conditions 


these firms 


» qualified United States firms on the 
those in and may be 
the Department 


occupied area 
Intelligence Branch of 
for $1 each 


ob- 


Following 


Leather: 43 

Machinery and Implement 
Agricultural 27, 44 
Industrial—1, 4, 7, 31, 32, 33, 34, 43 

Machine-Shop Equipment: 1, 28 

Machine Tool 42 

Metal Leaf: 21 

Pipe: 38 

Printing and Lithographic Equipment and 
Supplies: 5 

Pulp (Rayon, Paper, Cotton): 41 

Pulpwood (Peeled): 10 

Railroad Ties: 23 

Reservoirs and Tanks: 39 

Scientific Instruments: 1 

Shoe Findings: 43 

Sundry Goods; 19 

Tank Cars: 39 

Textiles: 8, 46 

Vacuum Flasks: 19 

Wire and Wire Mesh: 4, 38 
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Most of the power for the factory is 
obtained through a 70-horsepower tur- 
pine driven by water diverted from a 
river adjacent to the property; and spe- 
cial facilities have been installed for re- 
ceiving power from public lines during 
periods of drought. 

The owner of the property, Sant ’Uni- 
one, a manufacturer of packaged food- 
stuffs, states that the facilities offered 
would be particularly suitable for manu- 
facture of American hallmark products, 
possibly in the foodstuffs line, for subse- 
quent sale on the Italian and other Euro- 
pean markets. 

Further information will be furnished 
on request by Sant ‘Unione, Via Toscana 
184, Bologna, Italy. 


British Somaliland Seeks 
Market for Sponges 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived a sample sponge of a species ob- 
tainable in British Somaliland. Al- 
though not of a quality suitable for toilet 
purposes, the sponge is thought to be 
adequate for industrial uses. 

American firms are invited to inspect 
the sample with a view to determining its 
commercial value in the United States. 
This sample is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. If a sufficiently 
large market can be found, the govern- 
ment of British Somaliland proposes to 
promote a program of development of 
the sponge industry in that area 

Interested buyers should write direct 
to the District Commissioner, Zeila, Brit- 
ish Somaliland, sending copy of corre- 
spondence to the American Consulate, 
Aden, Arabia 


German Assets in Italy 
for Sale 


Proposal to sell 198,150 German-owned 
shares in the firm of S. A. Gorla-Siama, 
of Milan, Italy, was announced recently 
by the Committee for the Liquidation of 
German Assets in Italy. Of the total to 
be sold, 197,650 shares are registered in 
Italy in the name of the Siemens Reinger 
Werke A. G., Berlin, while 500 are the 
property of Radion, S. A. Italiana, of 
Milan, which is wholly German-owned. 
A price of 650 lire (approximately 
US$1.13) per share has been established. 

Gorla-Siama manufactures and sells 
equipment for electrotherapy, and has 
four patents registered in its own name. 
In addition, it maintained an agreement 
with Siemens Reiniger Werke of Berlin, 
whereby each could work the other’s pat- 
ents. The contract of sale will include 
the usual “reservation clause’ on pat- 
ents and trade-marks. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
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Netherlands Able To Supply 
Certain Textile Products 


Certain textile materials produced in 
the Netherlands now are available in 
sufficient quantities for export to the 
United States. A list received by the 
Department of Commerce — includes 
woolen tropicals and gabardines in dif- 
ferent colors and weights, hand-made 
rugs, rayon lining, shawls and scarves, 
as well as a number of other commod- 
ities, such as blankets and ladies’ ready- 
to-wear, 

The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce, 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., is prepared to give in- 
formation as to supplier, quantities avail- 
able, and other details. In addition, 
trade lists of Netherlands exporters of 
textiles may be obtained from the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce 
or from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost 
of $1 each. 











Ministry of the Treasury, Secretariat of 
the Committee for the Liquidation of 
German Assets in Italy, Rome, Italy. 
Bids must be submitted to that office 
within a period of 90 days from December 
1, 1948. 


SCO Will Sell Two 
German-Owned Firms 


Two German-owned firms in Switzer- 
land are to be sold by the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office. The properties in- 
volved are: 

1. Chemisch-Technische Werke A. G., Mut- 
tenz, Switzerland, manufacturer of bitumen 
cardboard for roofing, insulating material, 
tar products, asphalt, mineral, and similar 
products. The company was founded in 1934 
with a capital of 300,000 Swiss francs, which 
is wholly in the hands of the Vedag Vereinigte 
Dachpappenfabriken A. G., Berlin. 

2. Hugo Willach & Cie., Kreuzlingen, 
Switzerland, manufacturer of locks and iron 
products. The firm was established in 1943 
with a capital of 106,493 Swiss francs, and is 
owned by Hugo Willach, a German national. 

Further information on these sales is 
available from the Swiss Compensation 
Office, Service for the Liquidation of Ger- 
man Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 


Tobacco Industry Interests 
Portuguese Official 


A visitor from Portugal, Engr. Fer- 
nando Loureiro Sousa de Almeida, is 
spending some time in the United States 
to investigate and study tobacco plant- 
ing and processing. His mission is spon- 
sored by the Banco de Angola and the 
Portuguese Minister of Education on be- 
half of tobacco growers in the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. 

American firms, organizations, and in- 
dividuals in a position to assist Mr. Sousa 
de Almeida, are invited to communicate 
with him c/o the Commercial Attache, 


Portuguese Embassy, 2125 Kalorama 
Road NW., Washington, D. C., or c/o the 
Portuguese Consulate General, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Waste Dealers Offered 
Free Directory Listing 


Bona fide American firms engaged in 
the international waste trade are offered 
a listing free of charge in the next edi- 
tion of “Waste Trades Manual and Di- 
rectory,” by the publisher, British-Conti- 
nental Trade Press Ltd. This publica- 
tion is an international handbook and 
directory dealing with the waste recla- 
mation industry and world trade in scrap 
iron and nonferrous metals, waste paper, 
scrap rubber, and textile wastes. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information regarding data required for 
listing from the New York office of Brit- 
ish-Continental Trade Press Ltd., Suite 
1508-A, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street. 
Copies of the first edition of the direc- 
tory, recently issued, are available from 
that office also, at a cost of $5 each. 


United Provinces Official 
To Visit United States 


T. Swaminathan, Secretary, Ministries 
of Industries, Labor, and Excise, of the 
United Provinces Government, India, is 
expected to arrive in the United States 
in mid-January for a visit of 3 or 4 
weeks. Mr. Swaminathan is concerned 
with development of industries in the 
United Provinces, and is interested in 
equipment for textile mills, tanneries, 
paper manufacturing, and industrial-al- 
cohol production. He also wishes to study 
labor-relations problems, particularly as 
regards mining, since the mining indus- 
try is an important phase of the United 
Provinces’ economy. 

Persons desiring to communicate with 
Mr. Swaminathan may do so through the 
Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 


German-Owned Firm in 


Italy To Be Sold 


Sale of the German-owned firm of So- 
cieta Sidol, in Florence, Italy, has been 
authorized by the Committee for the 
Liquidation of German Assets in Italy. 
This firm, capitalized at 100,000 lire, is 
wholly owned by Mrs. Catherine Beek- 
mann Wolff and her son, Franz Benno 
Wolff-Limper, both residents of Ger- 
many. It manufactures and sells waxes 
and polishes, most of its products bearing 
the trade-mark “Sidol.” 

It is understood that the Committee 
has approved the sale of the business at 
the evaluation price of 150,000,000 lire 
(approximately US$260,000). 

Bids must be submitted within 90 days 
from November 15, 1948. 








All bids, as well as requests for addi- 
tional information, should be addressed 
to Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, Ministry 
of the Treasury, Secretariat of the Com- 
mittee for the Liquidation of German As- 
sets in Italy, Rome, Italy. 


British Agency in Market 
for Decorticating Machines 


Colonial Development Corp. of London 
wishes to purchase decorticating ma- 
chines for use with groundnuts (pea- 
nuts) and sisal, capable of handling 24 
tons shelled or 18 tons unshelled nuts 
daily. 

This organization is a public body es- 
tablished by the British Government for 
colonial development work. 

Quotations should be addressed to Co- 
lonial Development Corp., 33 Dover 
Street, London, W.1, England. 


Mechanical Hospital 
Equipment for New Zealand 


New Zealand’s Department of Health 
is sending its engineer, Joseph H. Pratt, 
to the United States to investigate sources 
of supply of hospital laundry equipment, 
particularly, and other mechanical equip- 
ment for hospitals, needed for the large 
Auckland district installation. On the 
basis of his survey, he will make purchase 
recommendations. 

Mr. Pratt is expected to arrive early in 
January for about 6 weeks, and will visit 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York, and Washington. 
Communications may be addressed to 
him c/o the New Zealand Legation, 19 
Observatory Circle NW., Washington, 
BD... 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Chile—Rolf H. Rittig, representing Rittig 
& Cia. Ltda. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Los Olmos 3256, Casilla 9267, 
Santiago, is interested in purchasing screw- 
making machinery, compression and injec- 
tion machinery, pantographs, and machine- 
shop equipment. Scheduled to arrive Janu- 
ary 23, via Miami, for a month's visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

2. Germany—Walther K. Poehlmann, repre- 
senting Walter Kidde G. m. b. H., Fuerther 
Strasse 53, Erlangen-Bruck, is interested in 
fire-ertinguishing equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive the beginning of January for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., 675 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Itinerary: Belleville, Essex Fells (N. J.), and 
Washington. 

3. Germany—Egon von Poschinger, repre- 
senting Theresienthaler Krystallglassfabrik, 
Theresienthal bei Zwiesel Bayer. Wald, is in- 
terested in the sale of crystal glassware. 
Scheduled to arrive early in January for a 
visit of 60 days. U.S. address: c/o F. Schmidt 
& Co., 101 Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Peoria, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

4. Union of “South Africa—Hyman Jacks, 
representing Jacks’ Fencing and Engineering 
Works (Pty.) Ltd., 77 Bunsen Street, Indus- 
tria, Johannesburg, is interested in purchas- 
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ing and obtaining direct factory agencies for 
galvanized wire and galvanized wire products, 
such as fencing and screening; also, ma- 
chinery for manufacturing wire products, 
iron, and steel. Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 17, 1948, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Green 
Brothers, 101 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Venezuela—Luis Maria Chafardet Ur- 
bina, representing himself (publisher) and 
“Aeronautica” (publisher, importer of avia- 
tion supplies and accessories, sales/indent 
agent selling aircraft, supplies and acces- 
sories, airport installations and equipment), 
both Este 4, No. 219-1 (Apartado 1309), Cara- 
cas, is interested in purchasing modern maga- 
zine printing and lithographic equipment 
and supplies. Scheduled to arrive December 
17, 1948, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o 531 West One Hun- 
dred Forty-third Street, Apt. 1-B, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Australia—Rodd (Australia) Limited 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 144-150 Barkly 
Street, St. Kilda, Victoria, wishes to export 
all kinds of jewelry including signet rings 
opal costume jewelry and stone set wear, in 
gold or rolled gold, 15,000 pieces available 
for export each month; also, E. P. N. S., Al 
and sterling silver cutlery including spoons 
and forks (cased and boxed, fancy patterns), 
and special sets for children and babies, 
6,000 cases of 6 available each month. 

7. Belgium—R. O. A. Dupont & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 45 Rue Nottebohm, Antwerp, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for motor- 
driven centrifugal apparatus for milk analy- 
sis, manufactured according to specifications 
of purchaser. 

8. Belgium—Grande Maison de Blanc S. A 
(retailer, exporter), 32 Rue du Marché aux 
Poulets, Brussels, wishes to export first- 
quality handmade laces, embroidered house- 
hold linens (table and bed), and embroid- 
ered lingerie 

9. Canada—Modern Traders Manufactur- 
ing (manufacturer), 3772 St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, Montreal, has available for ex- 
port all-wool “Diamond” hose (fancy and 
overplaid), 60/64 Botany wool, quality 16 
First states it can. export 500 dozen pairs 
each month. Samples, price list and copy 
of “Lux” washing test available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Canada—Waterfield, Levesque & Co 
(exporters of lumber and plywood), 1450 
Crescent Street, Montreal, offers» to export 
No. 1 peeled pulpwood composed of 50 per- 
cent spruce and 50 percent balsam fir. Firm 
has 15,000 cords available for export at once; 
1,000,000 cords ending 1949. Pulpwood to 
be inspected by purchaser, if desired, at 
place of shipment at seller’s expense if sub- 
stantial quantities are purchased. 

11. Egypt—Rafik Defrawi, 3 Bombay Castle 
Street, Alexandria, wishes to contact im- 
porters or brokers handling various herbs. 
Firm has submitted the following list of 
herbs, some of which are at present avail- 
able and others which they are prepared to 
cultivate, provided there is an available mar- 
ket in the United States: Henbane, metel, 
stramonium, chamomile, savonniere, pome- 
granate, feungreek, garlic, white and black 
mustard, pyrethrum, liquorice, jasmine, ge- 
ranium, peppermint, spearmint, penny royal, 
sweet marjoran, lemon grass, chillies, ori- 
ganum, thyme, tuberose, henna, citronelle, 


cumin, coriander, caraway, fennel and sweet 
fennel. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. England—-Red Tower Lager Brewery 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), The Royal 
Brewery, Moss Side, Manchester 15, wishes to 
export unlimited quantities of lager beer, 
alcoholic strength 4 percent gravity 1053. 

13. England—Fr. Schmidt, Ltd. (manu. 
facturer, exporter, importer), 41 Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1., wishes 
to export canned Frankfurter sausages. 

14. France—Felix Anthonioz (‘Royal Ar- 
bois”), (producer, wholesaler, exporter), 10 
Rue de la République, Lyon, offers to ex- 
port first-quality wines and spirits. Quan- 
tities available annually (in bottles) are as 
follows: 25,000, red wines (old); 25,000 white 
Wines (old); 25,000, pink sparkling wines; 
3,000, yellow wines; 3,000, eau-de-vie de Marc 
For a contract spreading over a year, de- 
livery would be one-twelfth of the total per 
month 

15. France 
ufacturers) 


Les Conserves de France (man- 
1 Rue des Petites Soeurs, Lyon, 
Rhone, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
“Quenelles” brand, canned specialty made of 
chicken balls mixed with flour and eggs 
(cylinder shaped) cooked in tomato sauce 
with olives and mushrooms. Product is high 
standard-quality made especially for export. 
Firm has 300,000 boxes in stock, and pro- 
duces 100,000 boxes each month 

16. France—Paul & Julien Lorentz (wine- 
grower, exporter and wholesaler), 8, Rue 
Clemenceau, Bergheim (Haut-Rhin), offers 
to export Alsatian wine Price list of wines 
offered by firm is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

17. France—Theo Zessel, succr., F. Jaeckle 
(wine-grower, export merchant, wholesaler 
and retailer), Hunawihr (Haut-Rhin), wishes 
to export Alsatian wines. Price list of wines 
offered by firm is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. Germany—Otto Kettembeil, Nurnber- 
ger Str. 22, Leipzig C. 1., is interested in hav- 
ing manufactured in the United States an 
automatic silencer for use on automotive 
vehicles. Inquirer seeks affiiliation with firm 
which would manufacture and supply auto- 
mobile producers; does not wish to have his 
product Imited to one automobile manufac- 
turer only Further description of the de- 
vice is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

19. Japan—oOriental Merchandise Co. Ltd 
(manufacturers, exporters, importers), Yonei 
Bldg., 3, 2-Chome, Ginza, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export imitation jewelry, vacuum 
flasks, and sundries. 

20. Japan—-Seiko Trading Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers, importers, exporters), Kotobuki- 
cho 1-Chome Shimizu, wishes to export 
canned tuna, bamboo shoots, and mandarin 
oranges, dried mushrooms, 
mash, and soy ginger 

21. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co., Ltd., Mitsu- 
bishi Naka Nigo Building, No. 6, 3-Chome, 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-Ku, desires to export 
metal leaf 

22. Japan—Toyo Watch Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturer), 12, Ueno - Motokuromon - 
Cho, Taito-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
watches, alarm clocks, and table clocks 

23. Merico—Sr. Ismael Amezcua Diaz (ex- 
port and commission merchant), Papaloapan, 
Caxaca, has available for export more than 
1,000,000 railroad ties of tropical hardwoods, 
according to United States specifications 
Quality inspection to be made by the buyer 
at his expense, at the port of embarkation. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
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Burma 


Economic Conditions 
PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM INSURRECTION 


The armed insurrection now taking 
place in many sections of Burma has re- 
sulted in serious damage to the country’s 
domestic commerce: Of special signifi- 
cance is the disruption of the transporta- 
tion system, with rail and river traffic un- 
certain and spasmodic and road traffic 
in rural areas highly unsafe. Consumer 
goods have consequently been piling up in 
Rangoon warehouses and the rural popu- 
lation in both Lower and Upper Burma 
has been deprived of many supplies. 

Considerable difficulty is also being en- 
countered in moving agricultural, forest, 
and mineral products from their sources 
to Burmese ports. Because of the critical 
situation which prevailed in Bassein, 
Burma's second most important port, it 
was necessary during August for the Gov- 
ernment to fly oil, sugar, and textiles to 
that area. It is also understood that 
supplies of rice were flown to certain def- 
icit areas in order to avert possible short- 
ages which might otherwise have oc- 
curred as the result of uncertainty in 
land transport. These shipments by air 
freight were very much limited and it 
was not expected that air transport would 
be used again except in particularly ur- 
gent conditions. 

The only cement factory in Burma, 
located at Thayetmyo near Prome, is re- 
ported to have been effectively wrecked 
by the insurgents, and the resumption of 
production will now be further delayed. 
The factory was to have commenced pro- 
duction in September 1948 with a month- 
ly output of 2,000 long tons of cement. 
Developments of this kind impose a bur- 
den not only on Burma’s supply position 
in an essential product but also on the 
country’s foreign-exchange position in 
terms of necessitating continued imports 
of cement as well as the purchase of capi- 
tal equipment for the reconstruction of 
plant capacity. It has also been reported 
that insurgents have wrecked the ma- 
chinery of a large sawmill near Rangoon. 

According to the budget speech of the 
Finance Minister in September 1948, 
there are now 8 towns served by public 
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power out of 24 which have been contem- 
plated by the end of 1948-49. There are 
also many towns benefiting from private 
power installations. The total number 
of towns served by electric power before 
the war was 90. The largest power in- 
stallations in Burma before the war were 
adjuncts of mining and other large-scale 
undertakings. These facilities were 
largely destroyed in 1942 and the process 
of reconstruction has been very slow. A 
new power plant is reported to have been 
built at the Burma Oil Co.’s installation at 
Syriam. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
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(DATED DECEMBER 7, 1948) 


Canadian production and trade in 
November 1948 were maintained at the 
high levels recently established, but 
there were indications that the expand- 
ing trend which has been characteristic 
of the postwar development has been 
appreciably slowed down and in certain 
industries definitely halted. 

The preliminary official index for in- 
dustrial production in October was 186.5 
(1935-1939—100), a substantial increase 
from the corresponding month of 1947 
and some advance from September, but 
business reports and trade indexes would 
lead to the conclusion that only small 
gains were recorded in November. With 
the easing of the supply position in many 
lines, combined with more cautious con- 
sumer buying, it was expected that this 
leveling-off process would become more 
pronounced after the Christmas season. 
The upswing in October was attributable 
in some degree to accelerated operations 








ECA Section Omitted This 
Week Only 


Exee ptional pressure of copy, possess- 
ing special qualities of timeliness, makes 
it necessary to omit the “Economic Co- 
operation Administration” section from 
the present issue of FOREIGN COMMERCI 
Werekty. That department will appear 
next week and regularly thereafter. 















in anticipation of cuts in hydroelectric 
energy. Low water with resultant cut- 
backs in deliveries of power to consumers 
constituted a serious threat to industries 
in southeastern Ontario and undoubtedly 
had some effect on output in November. 
However, heavy rainfall in the last half 
of the month partially replenished 
storage dams and lakes with a resultant 
brightening of the power outlook. With 
appropriate adjustments in working 
schedules, it was hoped that industries 
in southeastern Ontario could maintain 
a level of normal or nearly normal pro- 
duction during the winter months. 

Two significant statements from bank- 
ing sources during November emphasized 
that the upward trend in production 
appeared to have reached its pinnacle. 
The president of the Canadian Bankers 
Association pointed out that the major 
portion of Canadian expansion took 
place in 1946 and 1947 and that indica- 
tions were that the leveling-off process 
was at hand. The current Business 
Review of the Bank of Montreal arrived 
at a similar conclusion. According to 
the bank’s analysis, the volume of in- 
dustrial production in the first 8 months 
of 1948 was only 3 percent more than 
output in the corresponding period of 
1947, whereas the 1947 average was up 
10 percent from 1946. Some commod- 
ities were still in short supply, whereas 
production in other lines exceeded de- 
mand. Declining tendencies were ap- 
parent in logging and shipbuilding and 
in the manufacture of radios and leather 
and rubber products, but pulp and paper, 
textile, agricultural-implement, iron and 
steel, and mining production expanded. 
In the background of the picture was 
the fact that the nation’s industrial out- 
put was limited by the labor force which 
already was close to the practical limits 
of full employment. Continued ad- 
vances probably could be made only 
through technical improvements, higher 
productivity from the individual worker, 
or stepped-up immigration. 

An unpredictable factor with a bear- 
ing on future developments is the extent 
to which defense expenditures will affect 
production and the civilian economy. 
Diversion of materials for defense pur- 
poses was not expected to attain pro- 
portions which would seriously disturb 
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the supply position, but it may be suf- 
ficient to buttress and support the high 
rate of production. The problem is to 
channel and control expenditures so as 
not to occasion undesirable and infla- 
tionary pressures, 

Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
construction awards in November 1948 
were up sharply, amounting to $83,000,- 
000, as compared with $70,821,500 in Oc- 
tober 1948 and $59,767,200 in November 
1947. The most substantial advances 
were recorded in commercial and engi- 
neering contracts. Residential awards 
were lower than in October but sharply 
up compared with a year earlier. For the 
first time in many months industrial 
awards, which reflect capital expendi- 
tures in factory and plant construction, 
increased, totaling $11,437,000, as com- 
pared with $4,435,000 and $7,258,000, re- 
spectively. This was not interpreted as a 
reversal of the long-term trend, although 
the establishment of British branches 
under facilities recently provided was 
expected to stimulate construction in this 
category during the coming months. 
During the 11 months of 1948 total con- 
struction awards amounted to $898,- 
000,000, 31.4 percent more than those in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Heavy export continued to be the out- 
standing feature of the economic situa- 
tion. In October shipments reached the 
highest dollar value recorded since June 
1945—$307,000,000 as against $250,800,000 
in October 1947. Exports to the United 
States had a value of $149,800,000, up by 
$46,339,000, as compared with October 
1947. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
at $65,573,000 were slightly less than in 
October 1947, but substantially more 
than in September. During the 10 
months total exports were $2,465,100,000, 
compared with $2,255,600,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Shipments to 
the United States were valued at $1,189,- 
719,000 against $835,399,000, and to the 
United Kingdom $581,729,000, as com- 
pared with $609,403,000. 

A favorable balance in trade with the 
United States was recorded in Septem- 
ber 1948 for the first time since August 
1945. In the 9 months, shipments to 
the United States totaled $1,040,900,000 
and imports, $1,322,800,000, leaving an 
edverse balance of $281,900,000. This 
compares with $735,300,000 for 9 months 
of 1947. 

Since the lifting of the export em- 
bargo on August 16, exports of cattle and 
beef to the United States surpassed all 
expectations. Shipments of mutton and 
lamb also advanced sharply. Up to De- 
cember 1 exports of cattle to the United 
States totaled 225,312 head and exports 
of beef and veal amounted to more than 
68,000,000 pounds. Heavy shipments, in 
conjunction with a decrease in the 
number of animals on farms reported as 
of June 1, were expected to reduce the 
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Correction 


It is regretted that, owing to a typo- 
graphical error in the footnote to the 
article on Burma appearing on page 14 
of the issue of December 13, an esti- 
mated population increase in Southeast 
Asia is shown as 1,000,000,000. This 
should be corrected to read 100,000,000. 











supplies of beef products available in 
1949. 

Shipments of Canadian potatoes in 
abnormally large quantities at quota- 
tions below the United States support 
price were the basis of vigorous protests 
from United States growers, and in No- 
vember Canadian authorities agreed to 
control and restrict exports of the 1948 
crop to the United States. 

Reduced exports to Great Britain of 
certain farm products, including beans, 
apples, eggs, and possilbly bacon, were 
forecast for 1949 by the Canadian Min- 
ister of Agriculture. The exportable 
wheat surplus was placed at 243,000,000 
hushels. Of this supply, 140,000,000 
bushels were to go to the United King- 
dom, leaving a total of approximately 
100,000,000 bushels available for sale to 
cther markets. No difficulty was ex- 
pected in disposing of it. 

Imports valued at $24,100,000 from the 
United Kingdom in September 1948 were 
slightly below those in August but sub- 
stantially above those in September 
1947. The 9-month exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to $516,200.,- 
000, a decrease of $26,500,000, and im- 
ports were valued at $217,300,000, an 
increase of $84,300,000. 

Prices were showing a tendency to 
level off and for the first time since Jan- 
uaty 1947 the official cost-of-living index 
recorded no advance; it remained at 
159.6 (1935-39—100), the same figure as 
reported for October 1948. 

Following the national labor conven- 
tions held in October, calm prevailed in 
the labor field. Employment levels were 
high, and with winter approaching 
strikes were almost nonexistent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MOosT-FAVORED-NATION TARIFF TREATMENT 
ON RECIPROCAL BASIS WITH FINLAND 


The Governments of Canada and Finland, 
by an exchange of notes, have agreed to ex- 
tend most-favored-nation tariff treatment on 
a reciprocal] basis, stated an announcement 
by the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs on November 19, 1948, and reported in 
an airgram of November 24 from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Ottawa. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Cana- 
dian products imported into Finland will not 
be subject to duties or charges higher than 
those levied on products of the United King- 
dom, and Finnish products imported into 
Canada will not be subject to duties or 
charges higher than those levied on products 
of non-Empire countries. 


The agreement will remain in force for 1 
year, after which it will be subject to ter- 
mination by either Government at any time 
on 3 months’ notice. 

The principal items which made up Can- 
ada’s total exports to Finland of $1,211,660 in 
1947 were sole leather, metal products, cord- 
age, and twine. 

Granite and granite products have been 
the main Canadian imports from Finland 


Y * 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


OUTPORT FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE CLEARANCE-CERTIFICATE Op- 
ERATIONS BY APPOINTED BANKS 


In connection with the reinstitution of 
the export-import “link"’ system (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 20, 1948, 
page 13), the Central Bank of China's Cir- 
cular No. 167, dated December 4, 1948, sets 
forth the provisions governing the opera- 
tions of outport Appointed Banks in oversea 
foreign-exchange remittance transactions 
and the issuance of Foreign-Exchange Clear- 
ance Certificates, These provisions follow: 


1. Foreign-exchange purchases resulting 
from oversea remittances by outport banks 
(those Appointed Banks located outside 
of Shanghai), at remittance rates estab- 
lished by the Central Bank of China are 
to be sold through that outport bank's 
Shanghai office to the Central Bank. The 
latter will remit free of charge, the gold- 
yuan proceeds of such remittances to the 
paying banks (provided there is a branch 
of the Central Bank in that city) 

2. Foreign exchange received by out- 
port banks (except those in Tientsin and 
Canton) for export shipments—against 
which Foreign-Exchange Clearance Certifi- 
cates have been issued—is to be trans- 
fered at once to the Central Bank of 
China, Shanghai, through that outport 
bank’s Shanghai office The gold-yuan 
proceeds realized from these certificates, if 
sold in Shanghai, on behalf of the ex- 
porter, may be remitted by the Central 
Bank to the outport bank with remittance 
charge, provided: (1) That full particulars 
of the transaction are submitted by the 
issuing bank to the Central Bank, and (2) 
that branches of the Appointed Banks 
charge their clients the same remittance 
rates 

3. Foreign-Exchange Clearance Certi- 
ficates issued in one city may be sold or 
applied to an import license issued in 
another city. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE SHIPMENTS OF COT- 
TON YARN AND CLOTH AND EDIBLE OILS 
REMOVED 


In accordance with instructions received 
through the Chinese Ministry of Fiance, the 
Inspectorate General of Customs in Shang- 
hai announced on December 6, 1948, the re- 
moval of provisional rulings governing the 
southward movement of cotton yarn and 
cloth (principally to ports in Kwangtung 
and Fukien Provinces), together with the 
abolition of the temporary prohibition on 
the export abroad of edible oils and their 
raw materials 

As a measure designed to stabilize prices 
of these commodities following the currency 
reform (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Sep- 
tember 18, 1948), the Chinese Government, 
on September 1, 1948, had imposed a 3-month 
embargo on the export abroad of both cotton 
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yarn and cloth and edible oils and oilseeds. 
Although the present order—issued as Cus- 
toms Notification No. 254—states only that 
prior restrictions on the southward move- 
ment of cotton yarn and cloth have been 
removed, the Chinese Embassy reports that 
the temporady ban on the export abroad of 
these patricular items, as well as of edible 
oils and seeds, has been lifted. 


Port OF TSINGTAO OPEN TO FOREIGN SHIPS 
CARRYING U. S. AID SUPPLIES 


Foreign ships carrying ECA cargo may 
now proceed directly to the port of Tsingtao 
to discharge goods without first obtaining 
prior permission from the Chinese Minis- 
tries of Communications and Finance, stated 
a recent communication received from the 
American Consulate General in Shanghai. 

|The ports of Tsingtao and Chinwangtao 
were closed temporarily in December 1946. 
Both ports were reopened in the following 
month, but the port of Tsingtao was again 
closed in April 1947. Thereafter, all foreign 
ships had to be cleared in advance before 
being permitted to discharge cargo at that 
port. | 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DuTY-FREE ENTRY GRANTED 
CONDENSED MILK 


By decree No. 3926 signed November 19, 
1948, and published in the Official Gazette on 
November 26, the Cuban Government author- 
ized the importation of condensed milk free 
of duty and other charges and taxes, with the 
exception of the gross sales tax, until March 
30, 1949. The benefits of this decree are 
granted to established importers in Cuba who 
are required to present applications to the 
Ministry of Commerce specifying the quanti- 
ties of condensed milk which they are able 
to import in order that they may be assigned 
import quotas. Total or partial shipments 
on these quotas may be made on any date 
prior to March 30, 1949 

Imports of condensed milk have been sub- 
ject to duties and taxes since June 30, 1948, 
when the duty-exemption provisions of de- 
cree No. 1206 of April 7, 1948, expired. 

[For announcement of decree No. 1206 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated May 22, 
1948. } 


CATTLE AND MEAT GRANTED TEMPORARY 
DuTy-FREE ENTRY 


Cuban decree No. 3647 of October 29, 1948, 
published in the Official Gazette on Novem- 
ber 9, grants exemption from customs duties 
and charges other than gross sales tax to 
imports of cattle, sheep, and goats, and beef 
and mutton, fresh, in brine or salted. This 
decree is effective until July 3, 1949, and 
applies specifically to those countries where 
livestock are not contaminated by aphthous 
fever (foot-and-mouth disease). 

Similar exemptions were granted to these 
imports by decree No. 2168 of June 24, 1948, 
which expired on September 30, 1948. 

|For announcement of decree No. 2168, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated July 10, 
1948. | 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS ARRANGED 
WITH U. K. 


By an exchange of notes of November 5 and 
13, 1947, the Danish and British Governments 


January 3. 1949 


agreed to negotiate concerning an arrange- 
ment of certain tariff matters before the end 
of March 1949, according to a proclamation 
of September 3, 1948, published in Lovtiden- 
den C, Copenhagen. 

The temporary Danish tariff changes, made 
by law No. 645 of December 14, 1940, which 
affected duties on a number of articles on 
which rates had been bound by the Anglo- 
Danish trade agreement of April 24, 1933, are 
to expire at the end of March 1949. 


‘ 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES STILL SUSPENDED 


[Editor’s note: This is the third and last 
installment of an extensive list of products; 
the first and second portions have appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of De- 
cember 20 and December 27, respectively. ] 


The collection of duties remains suspended 
on products contained in the following chap- 
ters of the French tariff, in addition to the 
products excepted in the section on Import 
Duties Restored. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issues of December 20 and Decem- 
ber 27.) 

Chapter 1. Living animals; 

Chapter 2. Meats and offal, except (45 to 
49) poultry, goose or duck liver, game, do- 
mestic rabbits, fresh and refrigerated meat 
other than beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork 
(excluding bacon), goat, and mule; 

Chapter 3. Fish, crustaceans, and mollusks, 
except (26 A and 26 B) crustaceans, fresh, live 
or dead, or simply cooked, salted or dried, and 
(ex 27 A) mussels; 

Chapter 4. Milk and dairy products, eggs, 
and honey; 

Chapter 5. Raw materials and other raw 
products of animal origin; 

Chapter 7. Vegetables, edible plants, roots 
and tubers, except (ex 67 A) fresh truffles; 
(68 A) truffles, desiccated, dehydrated, or 
drained; 

Chapter 8. Edible fruits, except (ex 74, ex 
77 B and ex 78 A) fresh, forced grapes, 
peaches and strawberries, respectively; 

Chapter 10. Cereals. 

Chapter 11. Milling products, malt, starch, 
and fecula, 

Chapter 12. Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits, 
miscellaneous grains, seeds, and fruits, in- 
dustrial and medicinal plants, straw and 
fodder, except (118 C) pyrethrum, (118 F) 
miscellaneous plants in bouquets, flower tops, 
and cleaned leaves, (ex 118 G) flowers, other 
than thanapetalous in bags; 

Chapter 13. Raw materials for dyeing and 
tanning, gums, resins and other vegetable 
saps, juices and extracts, except (126 C) 
bleached shellac, (ex 128 A) alginates and 
derived products, (130 B) licorice extract, 
(130 F) aloes, (130 H) pyrethrum extract; 

Chapter 14. Materials for weaving and 
carving and other raw materials and un- 
worked products of vegetable origin; 

Chapter 15. Fatty substances, greases, oils 
and their cleavage products, prepared edible 
fats, waxes, of animal or vegetable origin, ex- 
cept (144 C) lanolin, (153) stearin, pitch and 
wool yolk pitch, and (ex 158 A) beeswax, 
currugated for hives or bleached; 

Chapter 16. Preparations and preserves of 
meat, fish, crustaceans, and mollusks, ex- 
cept (161 A and B) livers preserved in their 
natural state, liver sausages, liver pastes, 
purees and mousses of all kinds, in tins, 
terrines, pastry or other forms, with or with- 
out mixture of other meat or foods, (162 A) 
other preparations and preserves of game, 
fowl, or rabbit, truffle or not, in tins, terrines, 
pastry or other forms, with or without mix- 


ture of other meat or foods, (165) crustaceans 
and mollusks, and (166) caviar and caviar 
substitutes; 

Chapter 17. Sugars and confectionery, ex- 
cept (173) bonbons, pastilles, dragees, cara- 
mels, nougats, etc., without cocoa or choco- 
late, (174) sugared powders for the manu- 
facture of creams, puddings, desserts, etc., 
without cocoa or chocolate, and (175) 
sugared food preparations, not specified or 
included elsewhere; 

Chapter 19. Preparations with a basis of 
flour or fecula, except (186) gingerbread, and 
(187) dry biscuits; 

Chapter 20. Preparations of vegetables, pot- 
herbs, fruit, and other plants and parts of 
plants, except (189, ex 190 A and B, 191 A, 
192, 195 A and B and 196) vegetables, pot- 
herbs, fruits, and other plants and parts of 
plants, preserved in vinegar, with or without 
salt, spices or mustard, including pickles, 
piccalillies, and the like, mushrooms, gher- 
kins, cucumbers, picholines and capers, pre- 
served without vinegar, whether or not sea- 
soned or cooked, without meat or fish, 
truffles and asparagus, preserved without 
vinegar, whether or not seasoned or cooked, 
without meat or fish, put up in hermetically 
sealed containers, fruits preserved in brandy 
or alcohol, with or without sugar, fruit, 
fruit peel, plants or parts of plants preserved 
in sugar, fruit, berry, or vegetable juices, con- 
centrated or not, aromatized or colored sugar 
sirups; 

Chapter 23. Residues and waste from the 
food industries; prepared animal fodder; 

Chapter 25. Salt, sulfur, earths and min- 
erals, plasters, limes, and cements, except (ex 
238) salt other than for the fishing industry, 
(246) natural arsenic sulfides in lumps or 
pulverized, (261) fossil siliceous flour, kiesel- 
guhr, molers’ earths or silica, diatomites, 
cellites, tripoli and various light earths of 
apparent density lower or equal to 1, crude, 
crushed or sieved, (ex 262) tale and natural 
steatite, crushed or. pulverized, (ex 264) 
mica, pulverized, (ex 265) cyanite, calcined 
or pulverized, (ex 268 A) kaolin, pulverized 
or atomized, (ex 269) quartz or quartzites 
other than rock crystal and the like, crushed 
or pulverized, (ex 277) slate, pulverized, (278 
A) limestone and alabaster, (278 B) granite, 
porphyry, syenite, lava, basalt, sandstone, 
and similar hard stones, (279 A, B, and ex 
279 C) crushed or broken stones, pebbles, 
and cobblestones, used as road-metal and 
for ballast, concrete and the like, including 
tar-macadam, ‘“castine,’”’ and limestone for 
making lime and other trimmed for orna- 
mentation, respectively, (ex 283) pumice- 
stone, natural, crushed, or pulverized, (237 
A and B) lime, exclusive of pure lime, crude, 
crushed, or pulverized; 

Chapter 26. Ores, slag, and ash; 

Chapter 27. Mineral fuel, bituminous sub- 
stances and mineral oils, products of their 
distillation, mineral wazes, electric power, 
except (330) natural asphalts and bitumens, 
(331) asphalt mastic, (332 A and B) crude, 
natural petroleums, (333) petroleum gas, 
(334 A to G) light petroleum and assimilated 
products, (335 A to C) heavy petroleum and 
assimilated products, (336 A to C) petroleum 
heavy oils and assimilated products, lubri- 
cants with a base of petroleum products, (337) 
vaseline, (338) paraffin, (339) waxes of petro- 
leum or of schist, crude or refined, (340 A and 
B) other petroleum and assimilated products, 
not specified or included elsewhere, (341) 
petroleum coke and assimilated products, 
(342) ozokerite, (343) lignite wax, crude or 
refined and pitch of lignite wax. 

Chapter 31. Fertilizers; 

Chapter 33. Tanning and coloring extracts 
and coloring materials, except (586 A to C) 
synthetic tanning extracts, (587) artificial 
bates for tanning, (568 A and B) animal 
coloring matters, (590 A) mineral blacks, not 
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elsewhere specified or included, in lumps, 
crushed or pulverized, (590 F) ultramarines, 
(590 J) unspecified mineral colorings, and 
(594) ground pigments, with oil, varnishes, 
benzine, etc); 


Chapter 35. Essential oils and essences, 
perfumery articles, except (ex 616) essences 
of cananga, ylang-ylang, camphor, sassafras, 
geranium, Bourbon, rose geranium, palma- 
rosa, and miscellaneous, unspecified essences; 
(617) resinoids, (618) terpenless essences, 
(619) residuary terpenic byproducts of the 
distillation of essential oils, (620) perfumed, 
distilled, natural waters, (621) concentrated 
solutions of natural essences in fats and oils, 
(622) compounds with a base of natural or 
artificial perfumes, (623) perfumes, (624) 
dental products, (625) hair products, (626) 
products for the care of the skin and for 
making up, (627) other perfumery products; 

Chapter 41. Various products of the chem- 
ical industries, not specified or included else- 
where, except (688) disincrustant, antitartar, 
scaling or decarbonizing products and ex- 
changers of ions, including exchangers of 
bases, (689) prepared, oenologic specialties 
and (ex 690) mixtures of metalic carbides (of 
molybdenum, tungsten, etc.) with or without 
metals, compressed by means of a binder and 
presented in the form of thin slabs, sticks, etc. 
in an unworked state; 

Chapter 42. Derivatives of cellulose, plastic 
materials, and artificial resins; articles not 
elsewhere specified or included of these ma- 
terials, except (691) cellulose reclaimed from 
viscose (cellulose xanthate), neither fash- 
ioned nor printed, (692 B) cellulose esters, 
(693) collodions containing cellulose deriva- 
tives, (694 B) plastic materials with a base 
of nitrocellulose in blocKs, masses, granules, 
slabs and sheets, with a worked or unworked 
surface, tubes, sticks, and rods, worked or 
not, waste and fragments of manufactures, 
(700 H) acrylic and methacylic derivatives, 
(700 I) polyvinal carbides, (701 A and B) 
linear products of polycondensation, (705) 
molded objects of thermoplastic materials, 
(706) molded objects of materials that can 
be sintered by heat, (707) cellulose reclaimed 
from viscose, fashioned, cut otherwise than 
in square or rectangular form or (and) 
printed, (708) articles of plastic materials 
derived from albumenoids, and (709) non- 
molded articles of other plastic materials 
with a base of cellulose esters and ethers, 
products of condensation and polymerisa- 
tion, etc.; 

Chapter 44. Hides and skins, except (743 
A, B, and C) imitation leather and artificial 
leather with a base of leather in sheets, 
slabs, or rolls, not fashioned or worked and 
(744) imitations of leather with a base of 
mineral or animal vegetable fibers (leather 
excepted), pure or mixed, agglomerated or im- 
pregnated with the assistance of natural or 
synthetic rubber, viscose, natural or syn- 
thetic resins, and other similar products, in 
sheets, slabs, or rolls, coated or not, but not 
fashioned or worked; 

Chapter 51. Materials used in the manu- 
facture of paper; 

Chapter 54. Book industry and products of 
the graphic arts, except (862) picture post- 
cards in booklets or in sheets, (863) religious 
pictures not exceeding 9 x 14 cm. in size; 

Chapter 55. Raw textile materials, not spun 
and waste thereof; 

Chapter 56. Yarn, twine, and rope, except 
(698) metallic threads, (901) imitations of 
cat-gut in silk, (904) pure or mixed silk 
yarns, prepared for retail sale, (944) artificial 
horsehair, tinsels or artificial straw, and imi- 
tations of cat-gut in synthetic fibers, (919) 
yarn of wool or fine hair, combed or carded, 
pure or mixed, prepared for retail sale, (923) 
flax or ramie yarn, pure or mixed, prepared 
for retail sale, (927) yarn of pure or mixed 
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cotton, put up for retail sale, (930 A and B) 
yarns of rayon and other continuous artifi- 
cial fibers, pure or mixed, put up for retail 
sale, (931) artificial horsehair and imitations 
of cat-gut in artificial fibers, (932) tinsels of 
artificial fibers, (934) yarns of fibranne and 
other noncontinuous artificial fibers, pure or 
mixed, put up for retail sale; 

Chapter 60. Embroidery; 

Chapter 64. Old clothes, rags, and scraps; 

Chapter 65. Footwear and similar articles, 
except (1151) gaiters, puttees, anklets, leg 
guards, and the like, and their parts; 

Chapter 74. Coins and metals; 

Chapter 75. Cast iron, iron, and steel, ex- 
cept (1297 A, B, C, and E) extruded wire, 
other than of special alloy steel, (1298 A to 
E) drawn bars, (1299 A and B) gaged bars, 
(1300 A and B) cold-rolled profiles, (1302) 
cold-rolled hoops, special, (1303 A to C) cast- 
iron tubes and pipes, (1305) iron or steel 
tubes and pipes, straight, and of uniform 
thickness, polished or covered, (1306 A and 
B) iron or steel pipes and tubes, worked or 
shaped, (1307) high-pressure pipes; 

Chapter 96. Maritime and inland naviga- 
tion, except (1817 B) seagoing vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 250 tons and less, for pas- 
senger transport, (1819 A, B, and C) ves- 
sels for inland navigation, used for passenger 
transport; 

Chapter 97. Air navigation, except (ex 
1828) aircraft (airplanes, seaplanes, heli- 
copters, gilders, etc.) with or without 
engines, weighing empty 1,500 kilograms and 
less; 

Chapter 100. Clockmakers’ wares. 

Chapter 108. Art and collectors articles 

Collection of duties had been previously 
resumed on the following products by orders 
of December 27 and April 22, 1948: 

Chapter 6. Living plants and floricultural 
products; 

Chapter 9. Coffee, tea, and spices; 

Chapter 18. Cocoa and its preparations; 

Chapter 21. Miscellaneous focd prepara- 
tions; 

Chapter 22. Beverages, alcoholic liquids, 
and vinegars; 

Chapter 24. Tobacco; 

Chapter 68. Prepared artificial flowers, 
manufactures of hair, fans; 

Chapter 73. Wares of precious metals; 

Chapter 102. Arms and munitions of war; 

Chapter 103. Arms and munitions of com- 
merce. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 31 and June 5, 1948, for previous 
announcements. | 


Y a | . 
French Colonies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTORATION OF FRENCH IMPORT DUTIES 
MADE APPLICABLE TO CERTAIN COLONIES 


The provisions of the order of October 16, 
1948, restoring the import duties levied in 
France on most products listed in the French 
import tariff have been made applicable to 
imports entering Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
and French Guiana, according to Decision 
No. 1613, published in the French Moniteur 
Official du Commerce et de l'Industrie of 
October 17, 1948. Application of the import 
duties became effective October 17, 1948, ex- 
cept on goods in transit, direct shipments 
of which were made before that date. On 
these suspension of duties will be allowed, 
but not on goods placed in warehouses or 
on deposit. 

{See announcement of items restored to 
the French import tariff now appearing in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY beginning with 
the issue of December 20, 1948.| 


French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


FORWARD DOLLAR TRANSACTIONS IN THE 
FREE MARKET AUTHORIZED IN TUNISIA 


Effective June 28, 1948, local Tunisian 
banks were authorized to make forward pur- 
chases or sales of United States dollars with- 
in the limits of the provisions specified by 
Notice No. 25 of the Office des Changes, pub- 
lished in the Journal Official Tunisien on 
August 31, and reported by the American 
Consulate at Tunis, October 4. 

Heretofore there had been no provisions 
for importers and exporters to cover by for- 
ward transactions that part of their pay- 
ments which involves a purchase or sale of 
currency in the free market established for 
the United States dollar, the Portuguese 
escudo, and the Swiss franc. 

Forward purchases, through local banks, 
were authorized only for imports covered 
by a permit to procure United States dollars 
for that part of the amount, plus accessory 
charges, that may be paid for with currency 
purchased in the free market No transfer 
of funds abroad can be made prior to the 
expiration of the date of payment fixed on 
the license or on the preliminary authori- 
zation. 

Forward sale of dollars may be effected by 
local banks out of the proceeds of exports to 
be settled in dollars for that part which is 
to be ceded to the free market under the 
established arrangement of paying the ex- 
porter 50 percent of the proceeds of the offi- 
cial rate of 214 francs per dollar and the 
balance of the prevailing free market rate. 
This cession may be effected as soon as the 
commercial contract is concluded, on presen- 
tation to the bank of the necessary docu- 
ments. Under no circumstances can dollars 
purchased by importers in a “spot” transac- 
tion for ultimate transfer abroad be resold 
by them as “forward.”’ 

The provisions of this notice do not modify 
the general obligation of exporters with re- 
gard to the repatriation of the proceeds of 
their exports; neither can they effect an ex- 
tension of the period granted to exporters in 
this connection 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VARIOUS CHANGES IN DUTIES, TAXES, AND 
REGULATIONS IN TUNISIA 


The following changes in duties, taxes, reg- 
ulations, and the like, and the enactment of 
special measures (not previously published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) took place 
in Tunisia during the latter part of 1947, as 
reported in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 


ALUMINUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS, SPARE PARTS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 


Temporary Free Admission._-Aluminum, 
aluminum alloys, and spare parts for house- 
hold utensils may be admitted temporarily 
free of import duties under specified condi- 
tions, by a decree of July 10, 1947, published 
on July 15. 

Customs Formalities Tar.—Effective Sep- 
tember 20, 1947, the customs formalities tax 
on imported lead ore, to be processed and re- 
exported in the form of lead metal, was fixed 
at a lump-sum rate of 4,500 francs per metric 
ton of ore, by an order of September 20, 1947, 
published on October 7. It applies also to ore 
delivered to factories as early as June 1, 1947 

Articles temporarily imported for repairs 
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were made subject, upon entry into Tunisia, 
to a customs formalities tax of 10 francs per 
1,000 kilograms, gross weight, or fraction 
thereof, and upon reexportation, to this tax 
on the added value of the repairs, by a de- 
cree of December 18, 1947, published on De- 
cember 23. Merchandise reexported without 
any change in its condition, other than pack- 
ing, is subject to a tax of 50 francs for each 
operation. 
CEREALS 


Statistical Tax Established.—A statistical 
tax of 15 francs per 100 kilograms of soft or 
hard wheat, and of 12 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams of barley and oats, of the 1947 crop 
sold by producers to organizations keeping 
stocks was established by a decree of Septem- 
ber 18, 1947, published on September 26. 

New Forms for Customs Declarations.—New 
customs declaration forms for goods in transit 
were made effective December 1, 1947, by an 
order of November 28, published on Decem- 
ber 2 

LOBSTERS 


Export Restrictions Removed.—Export re- 
strictions were removed on lobsters when 
shipped to certain destinations and in quan- 
tities fixed by the Director of General Econ- 
omy, by an order of May 29, 1947, published 
on June 3 Exportation is also subject to 
the control of O. T. U. S., and the exporters 
must deposit a bond of 5,000 francs per 
metric ton of lobsters. 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, PRESERVED 
Foops, DATES, OLIVES 


Export Standards.—New export standards 
for the preparation, classification, marking, 
and grading of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
preserved foods, dates, olives, and products 
thereof were established by an order of July 
19, 1947, published August 26 

New regulations on the production, proc- 
essing, and packing for exportation of fresh 
and preserved fruits, vegetables, and other 
foodstuffs, bearing the stamp of approval of 
O. T. U. S. were promulgated by an order of 
October 18, 1947, published on December 2 

New regulations specifying the quality of 
dates, and the manner of packing, marking, 
and spraying against insects, and the stand- 
ardization of certain dates for exportation, 
local consumption, and conditioning, were 
established by orders of October 29 and No- 
vember 2, 1947, published on December 9 
The production of foodstuffs of which dates 
are a component part is authorized only if 
the dates conform to a certain standard set 
up by the Tunisian Bureau of Standards, by 
an order of November 24, 1947, published on 
December 5 

New specifications for grading, preserving, 
packing, selling, and exporting olives of the 
1947-48 crop, preserved or in brine, were 
established by an order of December 6, 1947, 
published on December 12. The order also 
deals with allocation of quotas of olives, man- 
ner of granting licenses, and the levying of an 
export tax of 10 francs per net kilogram. 

Preserved olives may be exported only if 
put up in accordance with the standards of 
the O. T. U. S. control, specified in an order 
of October 18, 1947, published on December 5 

TEXTILES 

Importation, Circulation, and Sale Con- 
trols —Distribution and sale of textiles im- 
ported into Tunisia were made subject to 
control by an order of May 21, 1947, published 
on May 27 

Instructions were issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Labor on November 21, 1947, 
published on December 5, to importers of 
textiles, specifying the manner of ordering, 
filling out the proper documents, and the 
presentation of samples 


January 3. 1949 


TEXTILES AND LEATHER 

Consultative Commission Established.—A 
Consultative Commission was established for 
textiles and one for leather by an order of 
May 21, 1947, published on May 27. 

The orders of March 17 and October 20, 
1944, and of May 10, 1946, dealing with the 
trade distribution of raw materials, including 
textiles and products, as well as leather and 
footwear were abrogated by an order of May 
21, 1947, published on May 27. 

| See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 22. 
1944, for previous announcement. | 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALEs Tax Law SUSPENDED 


On November 25, 1948, the Haitian Govern- 
ment revoked two decrees relating to the 
sales and luxury tax law of September 8, 1948, 
an airgram received from the United States 
Embassy in Port-au-Prince, dated December 
3, 1948, states. The Government announced, 
also, that modifications would be made in 
the basic law which, meanwhile, is not being 
enforced. This action was taken following 
the protests of merchants against the change 
in the law whereby direct payment of the tax 
was to be made on present inventories, re- 
gardless of sales, with subsequent payments 
to be made within 3 months of the with- 
drawal of merchandise from the Custom- 
house. 

| See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, for announcement of sales and 
luxury tax law of September 8, 1948.] 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


EXPORTS 


Exports from the federal territory of 
Indonesia’ during September 1948 to- 
talled 567,558 metric tons, valued at 
119,986,000 guilders (US$45,714,666). 
Rubber accounted for 42,689 tons valued 
at 39,785,000 guilders, or 33.6 percent of 
the total; copra, 31,505 tons valued at 
20,509,000 guilders (17.1 percent) ; petro- 
leum products, 402,122 tons valued at 
28,917,000 guilders (24.1 percent); and 
tin, 3,263 tons valued at 10,320,000 guild- 
ers (8.6 percent). September exports 
were 23.4 percent larger (by value) than 
August exports. The major export prod- 
ucts—rubber, copra, and petroleum— 
showed increases of 78.1 percent, 29.2 
percent, and 16.8 percent, respectively. 
Tin exports showed a decline of 18 per- 
cent. 

Exports to the Netherlands dropped 
from 39,544,265 guilders (40.7 percent of 
the total) in August to 26,514,925 guild- 
ers (22.1 percent) in September. The 
United States share increased from 


1 The federal territory of Indonesia includes 
the entire area of the former Netherlands 
Indies, excluding the area occupied by the 
Republic of Indonesia, which comprises most 
of Sumatra and the central and westernmost 
parts of Java. 


17,359,469 guilders (17.9 percent) in 
August to 26,264,515 (21.9 percent) in 
September. 

Total exports for the 9-month period 
from January through September 1948 
amounted to 3,842,338 metric tons, valued 
at 754,243,000 guilders (US$287,415,393). 
Rubber ranked first with 25.4 percent by 
value of the total, followed by petroleum 
(24.3 percent), copra (16.2 percent), tin 
(14.1 percent), palm oil (3 percent), 
sugar (2.9 percent), and tea (1.7 per- 
cent). Table 1 lists details for September 
and January—September. 


TABLE 1.—Evrports 





January-Septem- 


September 1948 ber 1948 


Item |} Value | Value 
| g = 
E | «im y (in 
Volume} Volume 
. | thous- , ‘ 
(metric | t ho . (striae —_ 
tons) | 3m tons) ant 
~ | guild- : guild- 
£8) ers) 


Total all com- 


modities 567, 558 |119,986 |3, 842,338 | 754, 253 





Coffee 59 98 | 2, 228 

Tea 1,313 3,074 4, 996 

Sugar 2, 279 598 62,513 

Tobacco 12 40) 834 

Pepper 341 $29 1, 564 

Rubber 42,689 | 39,785 216, 466 

Copra 31,505 | 20,509 184, 491 | 

Palm oil 2, 639 3,016 19, 669 

Fibers 1, 240 1,411 12, 620 

Resins 452 250 3,914 

Rattan 1,904 986 14, 292 

Cinchona bark 284 781 3, 442 f 

Quinine 4 117 42 992 

Petroleum 402,122 | 28,917 | 2,839,282 | 183,011 

Tin ore 3, 264 | 10,320 34,922 | 106, 543 

Tin ingots 6 24 

Bauxite 67, 756 s44 357, 061 4, 326 

Other ores 80 51 2,746 | 1,907 

All other 9,615 8, 360 81, 250 50, 283 
IMPORTS 


Imports during September amounted 
to 188,318 metric tons, valued at 102,- 
804,000 guilders (US$39,168,324) as com- 
pared with 154,088 tons (61,588,000 guil- 
ders or US$23,465,028) during August. 
Textiles valued at 38,866,000 guilders 
constituted 37.8 percent of the Septem- 
ber total, followed by foodstuffs 9.8 
percent (10,082,000 guilders—of which 
canned milk amounted to 2,090,388 guil- 
ders; wheat flour, 1,439,974 guilders; and 
rice, 1,302,712 guilders); petroleum, 9.2 
percent (9,308,000 guilders) ; machinery, 
9.1 percent (9,331,106 guilders); auto- 
mobile trucks and parts, 5.6 percent (5,- 
780,035 guilders); iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 4.9 percent (4,989,526 guilders) ; 
and fertilizer, 1 percent (1,043,862 guil- 
ders). Increases over August were noted 
for nearly all types of merchandise, and 
were especially large for textiles (425 
percent), wood and cork products (202 
percent), clothing and gunny bags (156 
percent), and base metals and paper 
products (each 53 percent). For de- 
tails see Table 2. 

Japan ranked first among the supply- 
ing countries, with sales amounting to 
30,593,000 guilders, or 29.8 percent of 
total imports into Indonesia, followed 
by the United States with 19,024,000 
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TABLE 2.—/mports 





Item 


Total all commodities 


Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco 
Animal and vegetable fats 
Chemicals, allied products 
Rubber and rubber goods 
Wood, cork, and products... 
Paper and products 

Hides, skins, and products 
Textiles 

Clothing, shoes, gunnybags 
Petroleum, coal. 

Nonmetallic minerals 
Precious metals and stones 
Base metals and products 
Machinery and vehicles _- 
Samples and provisional imports 
All other. 


September 1948 January-September 1948 


Volume Value (in Volume Value (in 
(metric tons thousand | (netric tons thousand 
guilders guilders 
188, 318 102, 804 1, 462, 073 769, 837 
12, 545 10, O82 218, 730 167, 837 
oe 140 2,157 1, 447 
7,523 4,124 17, 709 38° 631 
173 613 2 (62 7 979 
865 S47 , HST 2 618 
—— 1, 905 27, 306 23, 931 
13 I 71 570 
6, 210 S. Stir TO5 209. 571 
1,514 1, 7E 01) 1G RI 
122, 927 1, 308 SAO, 15S ( 7% 
12, 471 2 020 1 58] 904 
14 l “ 
] 74 10, lo] SI 4} F 10 
t SOL it USS e S16 » it 
2 10 2] 14 
1,071 2, 845 7. 353 9 ¢ 





guilders (18.5 percent) ; the Netherlands, 
17,263,771 guilders (16.8 percent), and 
Great Britain, 9,363,778 guilders (9.1 
percent). 

Cumulative totals for imports dur- 
ing January through September 1948 
amounted to 1,462,073 metric tons, valued 
at 769,837,000 guilders (US$293,308,000). 
Textiles, including clothing and gunny 
bags, accounted for 29.5 percent of the 
total (textiles alone 27.3 percent); food- 
stuffs, 21.9 percent; machinery and ve- 
hicles, 16.5 percent; petroleum and coal, 
8.4 percent; and base metals, including 
manufactured products, 8.2 percent. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


While merchandise trade reflected an 
increase in the total value of imports 
from 61,588,000 guilders (US$23,485,028) 
in August to 102,804,000 guilders (US$39,- 
168,324) for September, the export total 
for August of 97,202,000 guilders (US$37,- 
033,962) was also increased in Septem- 
ber in the amount of 22,784,000 guilders 
(US$8,679,704), resulting in a favorable 
visible trade balance for September of 
17,182,000 guilders (US$6,546,342) , which 
reduced the cumulative January—Sep- 
tember deficit to only 15,584,000 guilders 
(US$5,937,504). 


Ireland (ire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIES SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The Irish Government has suspended the 
customs duties on the following imports from 
November 29, 1948, through March 31, 1949: 
(1) Certain articles made wholly or partly of 
asbestos and suitable for use in building or 
drainage (Tariff Ref. No. 10/1 (b)); (2) cer- 
tain roofing tiles of clay or cement (Tariff 
Ref. No. 51); (3) roofing slates (Tariff Ref. 
No. 201). 

Import duties on the items listed under 
item (1) were payable at the rate of approxi- 
mately 4 shillings 6 pence per hundred- 
weight (112 pounds), preferential rate—ap- 
plicable to Great Britain, Canada, and other 
Commonwealth countries—3 shillings per 
hundredweight; on those listed under item 
(2) at 50 percent ad valorem; and on those 
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listed under item (3) at 5 shillings per hun- 
dredweight. 


Quotas ESTABLISHED FOR CERTAIN IMPORTS 


The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation of the following products under 
global quotas for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1949: Leather boots and 
shoes, 400,000 single shoes; certain metal 
screws, 100,000 gross; brushes, brooms, and 
mops for household use, 24,000 articles; per- 
sonal toilet brushes, 48,000 articles; and 
brushes, brooms, and mops (other than those 
mentioned above), 60,000 articles 


Madagascar 
Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS UNDER ECA 
REQUESTED 


Two requests for ECA dollars for Mada- 
gascar were made public by Notice No. 113 to 
importers, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar on October 30, as reported by 
the American Consulate, Tananarive 

The first request, amounting to $1,290,000, 
is for imports of the following merchandise: 


Petroleum products $600, 000 


Flour (imported by General Sup- 


ply) ae 300, 000 
Coal (imported by General Sup- 
ply) iin eee 270, 000 


120, 000 


The second request, totaling $3,000,000, is 
for the following imports 


Condensed milk 


Petroleum products 
Miscellaneous, including spare 
parts __ 1, 000, 000 


$1, 000, 000 


ID i sn i chai in a cao ‘ 400, 000 
Light steel and iron sheetings 300, 000 
Tinplate eae tall 200, 000 
Paper --- ecratis 100, 000 


Bids to the import committee were to be 
submitted in Tananarive by November 20. 
Import licenses for the commodities enumer- 
ated in the above requests were to be granted 
by December 1. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION OF 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM Ex- 
PORT SURTAX ON SPECIFIED ITEMS 


A Presidential decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 6, 1948, and effec- 


tive December 7, amended the Mexican de- 
cree establishing the 15 percent ad valorem 
surtax on exports. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 18, 1948, for announce- 
ment of legislation establishing the surtax.) 
The 15 percent ad valorem surtax was reduced 
on the following items as indicated: 


Percentage 


Fraction Description of Reduction 


11-11 Fresh shrimp, peeled or not 20 
14-02 Honey 80 
15-02 Untanned cattle hides, green. 33 
15-03 Untanned cattle hides, dry__. 33 
5-31 Animal waste 30 
15-33 Dried blood 30 
Ex 15-42 Rabbit hair 80 
21-11 Chickpeas, 1,400 grains per 300 
grams net 20 
22-01 Rice, hulled 30 
23-01 Coffee beans, hulled 30 
23-13 Vanilla, double-packed, tin 
and wood 60 
23-14 Vanilla in other containers 60 
24-52 Pineapples 70 
28-30 Colophony 35 
28-50 Chicle in any container 5 
28-94 Zacaton root 50 
50-12 Cotton cloth 80 
50-24 Woven cotton rugs with wool 
threads 80 
54-20 Jute sacks and bags 30 
63-00 Meat packed in flasks, jars, or 
tins 52 
63-09 Meat preparations, packed 
even with vegetables . 52 
63-30 Vegetables (pulses) packed or 
prepared 50 
63-32 Fruit juice or sirup 76 
64-00 Mineral waters, natural or ar- 
tificial 80 
Ex 64-19 Whisky 35 
Ex 66-28 Cholic and dehydrocholic 
acids 80 
67-11 Essential oil of lime 50 
67-14 Essential oil of turpentine 40 
70-00 Ceramics manufactures, not 
specified 50 
70-23 Asbestos manufactures, n. s 
even mixed 60 
70-34 Fibrous cement pipe 60 
72-32 Plastic combs 80 
72-39 Miscellaneous plastic manu- 
factures 80 
79-77 Palm hats, n.s 50 
83-00 Hand tools (specified) 33 
83-09 Hand tools, not specified 33 


Transitory article II provides that, in the 
case of exports effected prior to the effective 
date of the decree under bond for the 15 per- 
cent surtax with the approval of the Ministry 
of Finance or the Export Prices Commission, 
the Ministry of Finance is authorized to apply 
reductions and exceptions provided for above 
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Pakistan 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated November 27, 1948) 


Various negotiations with India have 
commanded attention in recent weeks. 
A conference held in Karachi in October 
reaffirmed and slightly modified the 
agreement made in May for the mutual 
exchange of essential commodities. Pre- 
liminary Indo-Pakistan financial talks 
have just been completed in New Delhi 
and a cotton yarn and textile marketing 
agreement was approved by both Do- 
minions on November 19, 1948. 
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During October, trade figures for the 
port of Karachi, including trade with 
India, show the value of imports to be 
74,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=approximate- 
ly $0.30) , the same as for September, and 
the value of exports only 11,600,000 ru- 
pees, leaving an unfavorable balance of 
62,400,000 rupees. The progressive totals 
for the first 7 months of the fiscal year, 
including trade with India, show imports 
at 452,500,000 rupees and exports at 
356,100,000, with an unfavorable trade 
balance of 96,400,000 as compared with 
a favorable balance of 11,600,000 rupees 
for the corresponding period last year. 
(It should be noted that trade figures are 
for the port of Karachi only and not for 
all of Parkistan). During October the 
port of Karachi brought in very large 
quantities of cotton cloth from India and 
cotton yarn from India, Italy, and the 
United States, but no raw cotton was ex- 
ported in the absence of export quotas 
unannounced until October 29. Some 
raw wool was sent out despite a decline 
in interest by the United States. The 
United States took no skins except sheep 
skins. All buffalo hides went to India. 

Trade missions from Belgium and 
Hungary are expected in Karachi in De- 
cember, while a Yugoslav Mission arrived 
during November. Pakistan has an- 
nounced that it expects to obtain iron 
and steel from Belgium. 

Shipments of jute from East Bengal to 
India were somewhat more satisfactory 
and there was also considerable activity 
in Chittagong during October, the lim- 
ited facilities of that port being used to 
capacity. Pakistan’s peculiar economy 
does not permit imports in volume with- 
out maintaining exports, not only of jute, 
but also of cotton, unless the country is 
to draw too rapidly on accumulated ex- 
change reserves. However, import con- 
tro] policy vis-a-vis hard currency areas 
has been liberalized by revalidating out- 
standing licenses for shipment up to 
June 30, 1949, and by extending the ap- 
plication dead line for a consolidated list 
of commodities until the end of this year. 
{Additional information on this subject 
appears under “Tariffs and Trade 
Controls.” | 

During November, the Central Gov- 
ernment continued, through the Minis- 
try of Industries, its active campaign for 
a higher degree of industrialization in 
Pakistan. By speeches and press inter- 
views officials almost daily kept before 
the public the need for industrial devel- 
opment based on Pakistan’s own raw 
materials. Promises were made that 13 
jute-baling presses with a total capacity 
of 2,000,000 bales would be operating 
soon, and orders for 5 more presses with 
a capacity of 700,000 bales were about 
to be placed. Plans were being com- 
pleted, it was stated, for two mills for 
the production of hessian cloth and 
gunny bags. The textile industry was 
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reported to be confident of trebling its 
present output by the end of 1950 
through the installation of 150,000 more 
spindles, as well as other machinery be- 
ing acquired in the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Japan. It was stated 
that a paper industry and an expanded 
shoe industry would soon emerge from 
the blueprint state into an active devel- 
opment. Hydroelectric projects con- 
tinued under study. A bill to establish 
an Industrial Finance Corporation will 
be introduced at the next session of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

An official statement on the petroleum 
industry purported to clarify the Indus- 
trial Policy of Pakistan. [See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9 and October 
30, 1948.) It is now announced that 
Pakistan nationals must “normally be 
given at the development state the right 
to subscribe to at least 30 percent of all 
classes of share capital and debentures” 
insofar as the petroleum industry is 
concerned. If, however, the requisite 
amount of indigenous capital is not 
forthcoming, the Government stated it 
would permit the balance to be sub- 
scribed by foreign investors. 

A banking ordinance was promulgated 
amending the existing legislation on 
branch banking. This provides that all 
foreign banking companies must obtain 
prior permission of the State Bank of 
Pakistan before opening new branches or 
changing the location of existing offices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKING REGULATIONS ON TEXTILES 


The Government of Pakistan has called 
attention to the arrival from the United 
States of a shipment of piece goods which 
were not marked in accordance with Paki- 
stan marking regulations. The Merchandise 
Marks Act of Pakistan, which is the same as 
that in effect in India, requires cotton and 
woolen yard goods to be correctly and con- 
spicuously marked to show the length in 
standard yards or fractions. If in cut pieces, 
the number of pieces as well as the yardage 
should be shown, as “40 yards/3 pieces” or 
“40 yds. 3 pieces.” The word “yards” or 
“yds.”’ should follow the numerals. The 
marking must be in a color different from 
that of the goods and may not be stamped 
on the inner fold of the goods, but must be 
on the fabric itself, not removable except by 
washing. If the goods are not ordinarily 
washable, the marking must be of a nature 
not likely to be obliterated by ordinary 
handling before reaching the purchaser. 
Stitched-on marking that can be readily re- 
moved by cutting is not acceptable. The 
marking may, however, be on a piece of the 
cloth partly detached without being entirely 
severed. 

The foregoing rule is in addition to the 
requirement for indicating the country of 
origin, which applies to all merchandise im- 
ported into Pakistan. These rules are rigidly 
enforced, and any violation is subject to a 
severe penalty. 


LIBERALIZATION OF IMPORT TRADE CONTROL 
POLICY 


An announcement issued by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on November 20 extends 


until December 31, 1948, the deadline for 
receiving applications for licenses to import 
“licensable” commodities from hard-currency 
areas, including the United States. The pre- 
vious deadlines were June 30 for certain 
items, and September 30 for others. A fur- 
ther liberalization is made in Pakistan’s 
import-control policy, in that all licenses 
issued during the period July 1 through De- 
cember 31 will be valid for shipment up to 
June 30, 1949, while licenses issued during 
January—June 1948 will be considered for re- 
validation on their individual merits if they 
cover capital goods and machinery. 

A mimeographed list of “licensable’’ items 
from dollar and hard-currencies areas is 
available from the Department of Commerce 
field offices or from the Middle East Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 1948 


The formal inauguration of President 
Domingo Diaz Arosemen1a on October 1, 
1948, overshadowed all other economic 
and political developments. The Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural address, stressed 
that his administration was “ready for 
any sacrifice” to fulfill Panama’s double 
responsibility, that of aiding in the de- 
fense of this hemisphere and of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The sharp decline which has charac- 
terized general business since the begin- 
ning of the calendar year 1948 continued 
to cause alarm in Governmental and 
trade circles. 

As October drew to a close, statistical 
reports showed no change in the cost-of- 
living index for food products sold at the 
Central Market, as compared with the 
preceding month. Aspecial commission, 
studying the high cost of living in Pan- 
ama, called on the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Industries, to find 
ways and means immediately to reduce 
the prices of lard, beans, rice, powdered 
milk, and meat. 

Panamanian statistics indicate a de- 
cline in imports during October, the value 
of such imports being $3,528,060.24 com- 
pared with the September figure of 
$3,559,996.53. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industries, in compliance 
with the terms of Decree 408 of 1946, and 
upon request of Panama’s National As- 
sembly, which is investigating fishing ac- 
tivities in Panama waters in order to 
enact regulations for the conservation of 
fisheries resources, ceased issuing per- 
mits for bait fishing. Issuance of per- 
mits will be resumed January 15, 1949. 

The first installment of a 40,000-barrel 
export order of Panamanian cement to 
Colombia was shipped during the latter 
part of October. This is the first large 
export shipment to be undertaken by the 
new Panama firm that has its cement 
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plant on the Trans-Isthmian highway, 
near Panama City. 

A United States oil company suspended 
drilling operations at its Bocas del Toro 
concession but may try to locate oil at 
some other site in Panama. Drilling was 
started in December 1946. Rock forma- 
tions, reportedly reached at some 8,C00 
feet, could not be penetrated. The oil 
company has been operating under a 
grant from the Government of Panama. 
Total cost of the project to date is re- 
ported to have been about $3,000,000. 

Panama’s revenues have declined con- 
siderably since July, and, as a result, the 
country’s $34,600,000 budget will be re- 
duced by from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The nation’s deficit as of August 31, was 
$1,152,000. Revenues from the National 
Lottery and income taxes, particularly, 
have fallen far below budget estimates. 
As of October 1, there were over $1,600,- 
000 in back taxes to be collected. On 
that date, cash on hand in the National 
Treasury amounted to $280,665.18, of 
which amount $117,689.19 was due for 
public works projects already completed. 
In addition, bills against the Govern- 
ment amounting to $825,000 were on file, 
including purchase orders, many of 
which are for essential materials needed 
by Governmental agencies. 

The Minister of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health, has announced the 
Government’s plans for the construction 
of an aqueduct in Chitre at a cost of 
$300,000. Announcement also was made 
of the construction of a new race track 
in Panama City at a total cost of 
$2,000,000. 

Despite the maritime strike in the 
United States, Canal traffic during Sep- 
tember was high. It was divided equally 
between north-bound and south-bound 
vessels, with a total of 208 north-bound 
and 207 south-bound. During September 
more than 4,000 airplane and ship pas- 
sengers visited the Isthmus, in addition 
to nearly 6,000 who disembarked at Zone 
ports. Air-cargo shipments handled at 
Balboa Air Terminal were heavy, with 
92,681 pounds of local cargo being un- 
loaded. Air-cargo shipments from Bal- 
boa aggregated 37,641 pounds. In ad- 
dition to the local cargo, more than 55 
tons of transit cargo were unloaded and 
60 tons were loaded on planes. 

An unprecedented low in the amount 
of marine work at the Mechanical Divi- 
sion of the Panama Canal resulted in a 
1-week lay-off of more than 200 men 
during October. By the end of October, 
159 employees of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion received reduction-of-force notices. 
The Mechanical Division’s lay-offs 
among skilled personnel will affect at 
least four other divisions because the 
reductions are being made by trades, in 
accordance with the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ance Act of 1944. 
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In compliance with measures adopted 
by the Panama Public Health Service a 
house-to-house campaign is being car- 
ried on to inoculate all residents of 
Panama City against typhoid. The in- 
oculation program, which started during 
the third week of October, is being un- 
dertaken to prevent a possible epidemic 
arising from unsanitary conditions in 
septic tanks throughout the suburbs. 


Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


OUTSTANDING EXCHANGE CONTRACTS RE- 
QUIRED To BE REGISTERED 


The Monetary Board of the Bank of Para- 
guay required local holders of exchange con- 
tracts to reregister them before December 
1, 1948, after which time only such reregis- 
tered contracts or those new contracts issued 
after December 1, 1948, will be accepted as 
valid by the Bank of Paraguay, the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Asuncion reports. Exchange 
contracts must be negotiated between the 
Bank of Paraguay and local importers before 
goods may be purchased abroad for import 
Such contracts are, in effect, exchange 
licenses and are usually binding for 6 months. 

The purpose of the present registration 
requirement is reported to be to enable the 
Bank of Paraguay to determine the exact 
amount of all exchange contracts outstand- 
ing. The Bank will then be able to decide 
the amount of new exchange contracts to be 
issued in the immediate future. It has been 
calculated that, as a result of this registra- 
tion, outstanding exchange contracts, which 
are currently calculated at approximately 
80,000,000 guaranies, will be reduced by De- 
cember 1, 1948, to an estimated 50,000,000 
guaranies (3.09 guaranies= US$1, or 3236 
1 guarani). 

The Paraguay Importers Association is re- 
ported to have announced that the Mone- 
tary Board of the Bank of Paraguay has re- 
solved to make available a limited amount 
of foreign exchange in various currencies, 
including United States dollars, for all three 
of the existing merchandise classifications 
during December 1948. The total of such 
foreign exchange made available will prob- 
ably not exceed 10,000,000 guaranies 


PusINESS FIRMS AUTHORIZED TO PAY FOR 
IMPORTED MERCHANDISE WITH FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


The Monetary Board of the Bank of 
Paraguay on November 26, 1948, passed a res- 
olution authorizing local business firms to 
pay for imported merchandise with foreign 
exchange accumulated abroad as a result of 
commission-fee payments, the American Em- 
bassy at Asuncion reports 

Paraguayan importers desiring to use such 
funds for this purpose will be required to 
present a list of proposed imports to the 
Bank, together with proof of possession and 
origin of the foreign exchange held abroad 
The Monetary Board's decisions will be made 
on a case-to-case basis 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated December 6, 1948) 


Relaxation of Peru’s foreign trade and 
exchange control regulations, which had 


been expected since the Junta Govern- 
ment took office at the end of October, 
was announced on December 4. Decree 
Law No. 16, published on that date, re- 
pealed the previous decree of September 
6, 1948, and drastically liberalized ex- 
change and foreign-trade controls. Its 
principal provisions are as follows: (a) 
Government to retain 45 percent of 
foreign exchange at official rate, giving 
exporters 55 percent in form of exchange 
certificates negotiable in free market and 
valid for 60 days; (b) all export taxes 
payable in foreign currency; (c) agricul- 
tural implements to be exempted from 
import duties and customs surtaxes; im- 
portation of unnecessary, superfluous, 
and luxury goods to be restricted by 
means of consumption taxes or prohibi- 
tion to import all pursuant to a subse- 
quent decree. 

Demand for foreign exchange in the 
free market was active because of the 
anticipated liberalization of regulations. 
Buying rates in November moved upward 
from an average of 14.05 soles to 14.50 
soles per dollar for foreign-exchange 
certificates, and from 14.20 soles to 15.30 
soles per dollar for dollar exchange. 
During October, purchases and sales via 
free-market exchange amounted to $5,- 
844,000 and $5,598,000, respectively, as 
compared with $3,374,000 in purchases 
and $3,401,000 in sales during September, 
and corresponding figures of $3,147,000 
and $3,245,000, respectively, for August. 
The October figures include dealings in 
foreign-exchange certificates. 

Official exchange receipts were at a 
low level in October as a result of the 
September regulations ‘(permitting di- 
version of about 25 percent of export 
proceeds to the free market) coming 
into full operation. Acquisitions of $9,- 
200,000 compared favorably with the 
$9,100,000 purchased in September ‘when 
transactions were also below normal), 
but this October figure reveals the de- 
cided drop in receipts when compared 
with the August figure of $12,800,000 

Because of delay in servicing author- 
ized exchange purchase permits, an even 
more marked decrease was evident in 
sales, which dropped from $12,570,000 in 
August to $9,293,000 in September and 
to $4,680,000 in October. As a result, the 
Central Reserve Bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange holdings increased from $19,- 
100,000 on September 30 to $25,060,000 
on October 31. However, payments in 
arrears on approved exchange purchase 
permits at the close of September were 
reported unofficially to exceed $20,- 
000,000. 

Imports during the first 9 months of 
1948 amounted to 411,215 metric tons 
valued at 828,888,114 soles, as compared 
with 453,623 metric tons valued at 812,- 
804,213 soles in the comparative period 
of 1947. Total exports in the January- 
September period of 1948 were 1,296,645 
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metric tons valued at 778,216,567 soles, 
as compared with 1,215,609 tons valued at 
733,131,142 soles in the corresponding 
period of 1947, Customs collections for 
the first 9 months of 1948 were 155,- 
088,838 soles, as compared with 187,968,- 
880 soles in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Final tabulations of 1948 cotton pro- 
duction are not available, but reports 
continue to confirm earlier forecasts of 
a small crop. The current official esti- 
mate is 1,300,000 quintals (46 kilos each), 
the smallest in any recent year except 
1943. Acreage harvested was larger this 
year than last, but yields were seriously 
cut by insect damage. Nevertheless, the 
financial position of growers is relatively 
strong, as prices this season have been 
exceptionally high. 

Sugar production this year is expected 
to approach 450,000 metric tons. Export 
prices have remained near $4.10 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. Peruvian port, and fu- 
ture output is already sold well into 1949. 
Supplies of mature cane next year will 
be sufficient to again permit the produc- 
tion of 450,000 tons of sugar, provided 
mills are able to grind steadily without 
abnormal interruptions. 

The interruption of wheat shipments 
to Peru by the shipping strikes in the 
United States caused a serious shortage 
of wheat and flour, which had not been 
relieved by the end of November. Wheat 
supplies ample to eliminate the shortage 
have been contracted for delivery as soon 
as ships can move. Relief was sought, 
also, through purchase of wheat from 
Chile and Uruguay, but reports are that 
these negotiations have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

Labor activities have remained at a 
low ebb since the accession of the Mili- 
tary Junta. However, various steps have 
been taken in line with public state- 
ments to the effect that the regime will 
be devoted to improving the position of 
the working population. Decrees have 
been enacted, restricting evictions from 
rented property (thus strengthening rent 
control); reducing the water rates for 
small consumers; and increasing social 
security, death, and accident benefits. 
The most recent measure, Decree-Law 
No. 13 of November 19, 1948, extends ob- 
ligatory social insurance, formerly ap- 
plicable only to certain industrial work- 
men, to public and private salaried em- 
ployees, effective January 1, 1949. A 
commission was appointed to organize 
the new service. 

Two new scheduled domestic air routes 
were inaugurated in November; the 
Compania de Aviacion Faucett initiated 
weekly flights from Lima to Ayacucho 
and the Compania de Aviacion Nacional, 
ANDES, S. A., began a scheduled service 
to Pucallpa. 

By a Ministerial Resolution of Novem- 
ber 23, the Ministry of Aeronautics can- 
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celled the temporary permit of Pan 
American Grace Airways to continue 
cabotage operations within Peru, effec- 
tive January 1, 1949. This temporary 
permit had been granted to Panagra by 
Supreme Resolution No. 638 of April 24, 
1947. 

Trade sources report an exceedingly 
active demand in Peru for agricultural 
tractors, both of the wheel and track- 
laying types. While tractors were placed 
in priority group “A” under the various 
import-control regimes, and import li- 
censes were obtained with less difficulty 
than for other commodities, in practice 
the required official exchange was rarely 
allocated. As a result, Peru’s accumu- 
lated needs for agricultural tractors have 
increased considerably, inasmuch as such 
imports with open market exchange have 
been comparatively small. Foreign com- 
petition in the Peruvian tractor market 
is confined chiefly to Canadian and Brit- 
ish machines, which sell readily when 
available; however, the market continues 
to favor United States tractors. Peru’s 
imports of agrcultural tractors of all 
types during the first half of 1948 totalled 
779,065 gross kilos valued at 4,100,000 
soles; details as to sources of origin are 
not yet obtainable. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw BoarpD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENCY OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
ESTABLISHED 


A Peruvian Supreme Decree dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1948, and published October 20, 1948, 
created a Board of Directors of the Superin- 
tendency of Foreign Commerce and abolished 
the National Council of Foreign Commerce 
which had been created by Supreme Decree 
of January 23, 1947, a report of November 18, 
1948, from the American Embassy, Lima, 
States. 

As outlined by this decree of September 

27, 1948, all duties previously assigned to the 
National Council of Foreign Commerce have 
been transferred to the Board of Directors of 
the Superintendency of Foreign Commerce. 
The new Board will review and confirm all 
licenses to import ‘Priority A’’ merchandise 
and all exchange purchase permits. The 
Board is composed of the Director General 
of Finance, the Superintendent of Banks, 
the Superintendent of Foreign Commerce, 
and a Secretary General to be designated by 
Supreme Resolution. 
See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 15, 1947, for announcement of the crea- 
tion of National Council of Foreign Com- 
merce. | 


Import LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 
AGAIN REVISED 


A decree-law of the Junta Military Govern- 
ment of Peru of December 3, promulgated 
in the Lima Press on December 4, canceled 
the import license and exchange control 
measures established under the Supreme De- 
cree of September 6, 1948, a telegram of 
December 4, 1948, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Lima reports. 

The new decree-law states that exporters 
may now retain the equivalent in the form of 
exchange certificates of 55 percent of the 
foreign exchange created by their exports 
The exchange certificates will be issued to 


exporters at the time the foreign proceeds of 
their exports are turned in,to the Central 
Bank, and certificates thus obtained will be 
valid for 60 days. If not used within that 
period, they will be taken up by the Govern- 
ment at the official sol rate. The balance of 
45 percent of exchange created by exports 
will be retained by the Government, but 
from that amount export taxes will be paid 
and the exporter will receive the remainder 
in soles at the official rate of soles 6.50 to 
$1.00. All export taxes, including those on 
cotton, are now required to be paid in for- 
eign currency. Exchange certificates held by 
exporters are transferable and may be used to 
pay for imports of any merchandise, the im- 
portation of which is permitted, and for the 
following purposes, when the Banco Central 
so authorizes: (1) Profit remittances to 
parent companies abroad; (2) prudent 
amortization payments to cover depreciation 
or exhaustion of resources or amounts neces- 
sary as contributions to the operating ex- 
penses of the parent office abroad; (3) pay- 
ments by foreign persons or companies to 
discharge obligations already contracted or 
which may be contracted for in the future; 
and (4) remuneration for foreign technicians 
contracted for outside of Peru by companies 
or persons operating in Peru. 

The Decree exempts agricultural imple- 
ments from the payment of import duties 
and surcharges, and states that the im- 
portation of unnecessary, superfluous, or 
luxury articles will be prohibited through 
consumption taxes, or outright prohibitions, 
depending upon the manner best fitted to 
bring about the desired end. 

The foreign exchange obtained by the 
Banco Central from exporters will be used 
to cover the Government’s own needs of 
foreign exchange and for allocation and pay- 
ment for the acquisition of basic products, 
including foodstuffs and medicines. These 
articles will be named specifically in a later 
Supreme Resolution. 

Exchange certificates will be issued nomi- 
natively, will be transferable by endorsement, 
and may be used without the requirement of 
an import license or prior authorization for 
the payment, of imports of those articles 
which the Government will name by Supreme 
Resolution. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 2, 16, and 30 and November 15, 1948, 
for announcements concerning the Supreme 
Decree of September 6, 1948, and the imple- 
menting regulations of September 23, 1948.] 


PR:CE CONTROL LIGHTENED 


In action taken to prevent runaway infla- 
tionary trends the Peruvian Government, by 
Decree Law No. 17 of December 3, 1948, pub- 
lished in E] Peruano on December 4, ordered 
new price controls for prime necessities and 
established severe punishment for specula- 
tors and hoaders. The law fixes penalties of 
expulsion from Peru for foreigners and non- 
commutable prison sentences for nationals. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


POLISH SECURITIES IN BEARER FoRM MusT 
BE REGISTERED 


Polish securities issued to bearer prior to 
September 1, 1939, must be registered before 
March 15, 1949, or become invalid, under 
regulations by the Polish Government in a 
decree-law issued in the Polish Journal of 
Laws No. 22 as Item No. 88. 

These regulations apply to all shares, 
bonds, notes, and other evidence of indebt- 
edness—except documents issued to bearer 
by the Government; documents issued out- 
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side of the country; coupons, bank notes, 
and other documents payable at sight; and 
those containing a nonannulment reserva- 
tion. Registration will be conducted in the 
United States by Polish Consular Offices at 
the following addresses: 49 East Cedar Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; 1864 National Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; 151 East Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y.; 49 North Craig Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Registration requires the full name, ad- 
dress, and signature of the owner, his nation- 
ality, and his citizenship, as well as a state- 
ment as to when and from whom he acquired 
the documents. The documents themselves 
should be presented for the pertinent regis- 
tration information to be noted thereon. If 
documents have been lost or destroyed while 
held by juristic persons recognized by public 
law, registration may be effected by certifi- 
cates issued on the basis of written proofs. 
These certificates should include an exact de- 
scription of the lost or destroyed documents, 
including their serial numbers; and certified 
copies are to be attached to the registration 
records. 

The decree-law further provides for in- 
validating any bearer documents lost, de- 
stroyed, or stolen between September 1, 1939, 
and December 17, 1945, if application is made 
prior to March 15, 1949. Competent Polish 
courts will make final determination, based 
on full description of the documents together 
with proof of possession and loss. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REVISION OF INCOME TAX 


The new income-tax legislation, to become 
effective on January 1, 1949, according to an 
announcement by the Polish Government, is 
designed to achieve a redistribution and gen- 
eral leveling of net income. 

The proposed legislation raises the tax ex- 
emption on annual earned income from 
72,000 to 120,000 zlotys ($1,200 at the official 
rate of exchange). The new tax rates are 
progressive, increasing from 5 percent of an 
annual income of 120,000 zlotys to 50 per- 
cent of an income of 5,400,000 zlotys. A novel 
feature is the series of adjustments from the 
basic rate, which vary with the source of 
income as follows: 

Percent 
adjustment 
from 
Source of Income basic rate 
Artistic and literary activities... Minus 25 
Small-scale handicraft and arti- 


0 Se ee -...--.- Minus 20 
Technical professions and health 

Co hE IE Ae ee Minus 10 
Commercial, industrial, and serv- 

oe | ee No change 
Real property, capital, and prop- 

erty rights-___-._- peices esinisdemaniasatee Plus 25 


Exempted from all income taxes are agri- 
cultural production cooperatives, machine 
centers, and settlement cooperatives. For 
other cooperatives, the maximum tax is 3314 
percent. 

By emphasizing the source of income 
rather than its amount, the new tax system 
is likely to add further to the social changes 
which continue to be effected in postwar 
Poland. 

{Upon publication in the Journal of Laws 
of the Polish Government, the text of the 
decree, in Polish, will be made available for 
inspection in the European Branch, O. I. T., 
Department of Commerce.] 





Commercial exports of toiletries, cos- 
metics, and soaps from the Bizonal Area 
of Germany totaled $24,800 for the first 
4 months of 1948. 
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Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


LOAN INVESTIGATION AND NEGOTIATIONS 
ANNOUNCED BY INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on No- 
vember 15 that it had completed the pre- 
liminary phase of its inquiry into hydro- 
electric projects for Luzon, and had entered 
into negotiations for a loan to the Philip- 
pine Government up to $15,000,000 — to 
finance foreign-exchange costs of two such 
projects. Before a loan contract can be sub- 
mitted for approval of the bank’s board of 
executive directors, the bank must satisfy 
itself on such matters as specifications, in- 
vestment and production cost estimates, and 
a final market analysis. 

The loan application received by the bank 
for the Philippine Government covers other 
hydroelectric projects and a fertilizer plant. 
As these additional projects become ready 
for financing, the bank has indicated that 
it is prepared to give them serious consid- 
eration. Such additional negotiations would 
be subject to the bank’s resources, and to 
the effective application by the Philippine 
Government of recommendations of the 
Joint Philippine-American Finance Commis- 
sion concerning the conservation of foreign- 
exchange holdings, channeling of savings 
into capital investment, the conduct of a 
sound monetary policy, and completion of 
effective technical plans for economic de- 
velopment. 

The Joint Finance Commission made a 
survey early in 1947 of Philippine finance 
and budgetary problems, its engineering 
consultant also submitting a survey of post- 
war Philippine economic development. The 
Philippine Government, according to the 
bank’s statement, has indicated its inten- 
tion of continuing with the rapid imple- 
mentation of the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Steps already taken in this direction 
include the creation of a Central Bank, a 
revision of the general banking laws, and 
passage of an import control law, the last- 
named currently awaiting implementation 
by Executive order 


Southern 
Rhodesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REBATES OF IMPORT DuTY AUTHORIZED ON 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS FOR DOMESTIC MANU- 
FACTURING PURPOSES 


Rebates of duty have been authorized in 
the Colony of Southern Rhodesia on vanil- 
lin, coumarin, fruit extracts, fruit juices, 
and natural or synthetic essential oils, im- 
ported for use in the manufacture of flav- 
oring essences; textile fabrics, used for mat- 
tress ticking and upholstery purposes; hol- 
low-ware spouts, for use in the hollow-ware 
and enamelware manufacturing industry; 
and sodium perborate 

These rebates were made effective in the 
Colony by a series of Government notices 
dated November 5, 1948. A further Govern- 
ment notice of October 15, 1948, provides for 
rebates of the customs duties leviable on 
motor buses imported by, or on behalf of, 
any city or municipal council or town man- 





agement board for use in connection with 
a service of motor buses maintained and 
carried on by such council or town man- 
agement board itself. 

The extent of the rebates of duty varies ac- 
cording to the country of origin as follows: 
The United Kingdom and British Colonies, 
100 percent of the duty on all items; Domin- 
ions, 50 percent on vanillin, coumarin, fruit 
extracts, and fruit juices, 662, percent on 
sodium perborate and hollow-ware spouts, 
and 100 percent on essential Oils and motor 
buses; all other countries, including the 
United States, 80 percent on essential oils 
and motor buses, and 40 percent on the 
other specified products. 


Exchange and Finance 


LOAN FLOATED TO FINANCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 


The Government of Southern Rhodesia 
has floated a £5,000,000 bond issue in the 
United Kingdom to help finance its develop- 
ment projects, a recent airgram received 
from the American Embassy, London, reports. 

The new bonds, known as 3-percent stock, 
mature in 1971-73. A special sinking fund 
will be set up in November 1950 by annual 
payments from the consolidated revenue 
fund of the Colony, equal to 1 percent of the 
original nominal amount of the stock 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE AUTHORIZED 


The Spanish Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce was authorized to fix special exchange 
rates for both import and export trade and 
for other international financial transactions, 
by a decree published December 12, 1948, a 
cablegram of December 13 from the American 
Embassy, Madrid, reports 

An accompanying administrative order in- 
dicates that the new special rates are to be 
published by the Foreign Exchange Institute 
after individual determination by the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. Import and 
export licenses are to be issued through the 
Institute and will state values in terms of the 
special rates which may vary for different 
commodities The new rates are to be 
changed as experience indicates but will re- 
main valid on individual transactions for the 
period of the license. Licenses already issued 
are to remain valid. The existing rates of 
exchange are to continue when no special 
rates have been authorized. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT PLAN FOR 1949 


On December 3, 1948, the Swedish Govern- 
ment approved the Swedish import plan for 
the calendar year 1949, under which total 
Swedish imports from all sources will be 
limited to 4,200,000,000 Swedish crowns, and 
total imports from all of the dollar area will 
amount to 500,000,000 crowns (1 Swedish 
crown -— $0.2782) These and other details 
were announced on December 4, 1948, by the 
Swedish Minister of Commerce, according 
to a telegram of December 6 from the United 
States Embassy in Stockholm 

Of the total Swedish imports for which 
4,200,000,000 Swedish crowns have been al- 
lotted, 700,000,000 crowns is for foodstuffs, 
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870,000,000 crowns for fuels, and 600,000,000 
crowns for textiles. This total represents a 
reduction of approximately 600,000,000 
crowns from the 1948 figure. The plan calls 
for reduced imports of machinery and ac- 
cessories, textiles, leather, automobiles, iron, 
and steel. It was stated by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment that reduced imports of raw mate- 
rials will be offset by higher domestic pro- 
duction and better distribution, and that no 
new rationing of any kind will be necessary. 

The planned total imports of 500,000,000 
crowns from all of the dollar areas compare 
with imports of 850,000,000 crowns during 
1948 and 1,750,000,000 during 1947. 

It is expected, by the drafters of the plan, 
that Swedish exports will be approximately 
the same in 1949 as in 1948, and total some 
3,750,000,000 crowns which, together with 
freight incomes and other invisible items, 
will balance projected imports. It is ex- 
pected that pulp and paper exports will yield 
100,000,000 crowns less in 1949 than during 
1948 because of lower prices. Wood-prod- 
ucts exports are expected to maintain the 
1948 levels. Exports of ores, iron and steel, 
and ships are expected to be greater than 
during 1948 

The import plan, as now announced, may 
be revised by quotas still to be set in bi- 
lateral agreements covering the exchange of 
goods and by changes in prices obtained for 
exports 


. y 
Svria 
Economic Conditions 


The economic recession in Syria be- 
came more severe during the third quar- 
ter of 1948, stated a report from the 
American Legation, Damascus. Foreign 
exchange was scarcer, and import and 
exchange control was adopted. Although 
buying power expanded somewhat and 
the money market was slightly easier, 
inventories tended to increase. Prices 
were generally firmer, after having de- 
clined during the first half of the year. 
Exports continued to drop, resulting in 
a larger trade deficit. Negotiations with 
Lebanon failed to lead to an agreement, 
and the existing Customs Union was tem- 
porarily extended by mutual consent. 
The crop outlook continued favorable. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The shortage of foreign exchange be- 
came more acute during the third quar- 
ter, with the result that sufficient dollars 
were not available to cover even essen- 
tial needs of the Government. This was 
partly illustrated by the inability of the 
Government to meet dollar commitments 
for petroleum imports. 

In order to relieve this shortage, the 
Syrian Government issued a decree on 
August 12 providing for retention by the 
Exchange Office of 20 percent of all hard 
currencies earned in exchange for Syrian 
pounds, the exporters receiving a trans- 
ferable certificate for the remainder, 
which is salable on the open market at 
the most favorable rate obtainable. To 
provide a market for these certificates 
the decree provided that importers could 
obtain import licenses only when in pos- 
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session of a certificate covering the value 
of the import. The Ministry of National 
Economy was reported to be preparing 
a comprehensive list of essential imports 
and would restrict import licenses to 
products appearing on this list. Full im- 
plementation of this legislation by which 
the Syrian Government expected to bal- 
ance its foreign trade and also secure 
hard currency for official use was post- 
poned pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions with Lebanon concerning this and 
other problems relative to the Customs 
Union. 
PRICES 


The downward price trend, which has 
characterized the Syrian economy since 
January of this year, was checked during 
the third quarter of 1948. The halt in 
the price decline was attributed chiefly 
to the normal seasonal buying, the influx 
of Palestine refugees, and the announce- 
ment of Government plans to restrict the 
import of nonessential commodities. 
The general numerical index of Damas- 
cus retail prices, based on 18 prime com- 
modities, fell from 758 in January (1939 
100) to 716 in April, 676 in May, and 659 
in June, the lowest level since the end of 
the war. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Estimates of foreign trade during the 
quarter indicate a continuation of the 
heavy import balance noted during the 
first half of 1948. In the second quarter 
of 1948 (latest available) imports were 
valued at S£122,855,000 and exports at 
S£12,781,000, as compared with S£91,307,- 
000 and S£19,271,000, respectively, in the 
like period of 1947. The United States 
maintained its position as the principal 
source of foreign goods during the second 
quarter (latest available data), supplying 
20 percent of the total imports by value 
during the period as compared with 27 
percent during the second quarter of 
1947. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Preliminary plans for construction of a 
new pipe line across Syria were con- 
tinued by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Its sub- 
sidiary, the Syrian Petroleum Co., aban- 
doned drilling at Bafloun, north of 
Aleppo and began operations at El- 
Ghouna and Towal Aba. The Middle 
East Pipeline Co. continued soil-testing 
operations along the route of its proposed 
pipe line across Syria. No further prog- 
ress was made in negotiations for the 
signature of a convention permitting 
passage through Syria. 

The Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
gave effect in July 1948 to the revised cus- 
toms duties negotiated under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
Geneva. 

The money market eased during the 
quarter as additional funds were put into 
circulation by Mira, the Government 
grain-purchasing agency. Note circu- 


lation in September totaled S£228,000,000 
as compared with S£205,000,000 in July. 
Inasmuch as no settlement was reached 
with Lebanon concerning the S£42,000,- 
000 still frozen in that country, this cir- 
culation increase merely reflects a return 
to the normal circulation rate during 
1947 and early 1948. Excluding Lebanese 
pound holdings, actual circulation in Sep- 
tember 1948 reached S£186,000,000 com- 
pared with S£187,000,000 during Septem- 
ber 1947. 

Uncertainty regarding the future of 
the Syrian currency, now covered by 54 
francs to the pound and locally issued 
Treasury bonds, continued during the 
quarter. The premium on Lebanese 
pounds increased from its previous level 
of S£5 per 1,000 to S£30 per 1,000 by 
August 23, and parity between the two 
currencies became a new problem for 
negotiation between the two countries. 

The free market rate of the United 
States dollar increased sharply during 
the quarter, advancing from about 
S£3.45 to the dollar in July and August to 
S£3.70 in September. The official rate 
was maintained at S£2.185 to the United 
States dollar. 

AGRICULTURE 


The general agricultural outlook con- 
tinued favorable during the third quarter 
of 1948, increases in production of all 
agricultural commodities over 1947 levels 
being expected, with the exception of 
wool and olive oil, two of Syria’s principal 
dollar export crops.. The largest gains 
were registered in bread cereals, cotton, 
and deciduous fruits. The olive-oil crop 
was not expected to exceed 8,000 to 9,000 
metric tons as compared with 16,009 
metric tons in 1947 because of the sea- 
sonal or alternate-year phenomenon. 
Large exportable surpluses, estimated at 
5,000 metric tons, were still available on 
the domestic market. Wool output and 
livestock production were below normal, 
as a result of decimation of flocks last 
year when lack of rainfall drastically 
reduced pasturage; wool production was 
not expected to exceed 2,700 metric tons, 
washed weight, compared with 3,490 
metric tons last year. 

Despite earlier predictions, ranging 
up to 400,000 metric tons, Mira collec- 
tions of wheat and barley were running 
under 200,000 metric tons at the end 
of the quarter. 


eanda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIMBER: EXPORT GRADING REQUIREMENTS 
REVISED 


New rules governing the grading of all 
timber exported from Uganda were imposed 
in that Protectorate by a notice of October 
14, 1948, published in the Supplement to the 
Uganda Gazette dated October 15, and pre- 
sumably effective from that date. 








The new rules maintain existing licensing 
requirements but impose more rigid grading 
requirements, designed to improve the qual- 
ity of all timber produced for exportation. 

[Specific details of the new rules may be 
obtained from the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VITAMIN OILS: REBATE OF DuTy ON Raw 
MATERIALS AUTHORIZED 

A rebate of the whole import duty on liv- 
ers and oil-bearing tissues of fishes, seals, 
and whales when imported or taken out of 
bond by a registered manufacturer for use in 
the vitamin-oil industry, has been authorized 
in the Union of South Africa by an Official 
notice dated October 15, 1948, published in 
the Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF GAS-MANTLE ASH EXEMPT 
FRoM DuTy 
Effective from November 18, 1948, the Brit- 
ish Treasury has exempted gas-mantle ash 
from duty under the Import Duties Act of 
1932. The duty charged prior to November 
18 was 10 percent ad valorem. 


‘ 
OnaV 
Uruguay 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR SEED 
POTATOES FROM CANADA 

The Uruguayan press announced on No- 
vember 28, 1948, the establishment of an 
import quota for 2,250 metric tons of seed 
potatoes from Canada, according to an air- 
gram from the United States Embassy at 
Montevideo, dated December 2, 1948 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated December 7, 1948) 


Trade in Venezuela was good during 
the first half of November, but during 
the last half wholesale business virtually 
ceased and retail trade in all lines, except 
foodstuffs, declined appreciably. A gen- 
eral feeling seemed to prevail in business 
circles that when the political situation 
was settled business would soon return 
to normal. The banking situation re- 
mained calm. Retail trade felt the 
effects of the 6 o’clock curfew and the 
temporary closing of all motion-picture 
theaters, bars, and other public spec- 
tacles. 
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The shipping strike in the United 
States had little effect on Venezuela, ex- 
cept in a few lines of foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly potatoes and fresh vegetables. 
Stocks of these were low and prices 
tended to rise. Venezuelan merchants, 
as a whole, have ample stocks of goods, 
including Christmas merchandise. The 
port of La Guaira was closely only 2 days, 
but at the end of the month there were 
still seven ships waiting to discharge 
cargo. Cargo movement through La 
Guaira in November amounted to 38,000 
tons, which was considerably less than 
in the preceding month. 

Crude-oil production averaged 1,395,465 
barrels per day, a new high, during the 
week ended November 8, 1948. Construc- 
tion on the new Creole and Shell refin- 
eries on the Paraguana Peninsula pro- 
gressed steadily. The Ministry of De- 
velopment advertised for bids on 115,000 
barrels per month of Mara field royalty 
crude. Bids under $2.77 per barrel of 
30° gravity A. P. I. crude were not con- 
sidered; the time for bidding expired De- 
cember 20. Meanwhile, the Ministry was 
considering two bids made for 50,000 
barrels per month of Las Mercedes roy- 
alty crude. A new income tax law was 
passed by the extraordinary session of 
the Congress. It incorporates into the 
old law, articles designed to assure the 
Government of at least 50 percent partic- 
ipation in the net profits obtained by the 
larger petroleum and mining companies. 

Purchases of all foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank exceeded sales by $11,- 
467,384 during October and by $106,328,- 
160 during the first 10 months of 1948. 
Total gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the bank on October 31 amounted 
to $322,785,970. Federal revenues in 
October of 157,424,386 bolivares ‘the 
bolivar is equivalent to approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency) 4,233,366 
bolivares less than expenditures, but in- 
come for the first 10 months of the 
calendar year 1948 was 256,255,619 bol- 
ivares higher than expenditures. Re- 
serve funds of the Government on Oc- 
tober 31 amounted to 373,803,406 boli- 
vares. The budget for the fiscal year 
1948-49 was increased by 5,000,000 boli- 
vares through an appropriation to the 
Instituto Autonomo Abastecimiento de 
Agua de Margarita y Coche, an autono- 
mous institute of the Ministry of Public 
Works charged with the construction of 
water works in the State of Nueva Es- 
parta. Bank collections in November 
were reported as generally satisfactory. 

Venezuela’s bumper corn crop con- 
tinues to present problems. The Gov- 
ernment is expanding storage facilities 
as fast as it can, but it will be impossible 
to take care of this year’s harvest. Dur- 
ing November the Government increased 
the price of imported Argentine frozen 
beef. Food prices in general increased, 
although there were gradual declines in 


were 


The 
Development Corporation, as a stimulus 
to the cattle industry, established the 
“cattle dollar,” whereby breeders can ob- 
tain dollars at 3.09 bolivares instead of at 
the commercial bank rate of 3.35 boli- 


certain perishables. Venezuelan 


vares. It also provided for the purchase 
of breeding stock on the basis of a 20- 
percent cash payment with the remain- 
der to be paid over a 3-year period. A 
delegation of cattlemen in charge of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was sent to 
Texas to observe ranching and cattle- 
breeding methods there. 

Pan American World Airways inaugu- 
rated during the month a faster sched- 
ule between New York and Maiquetia 
by way of Miami, using Constellations 
and Convair aircraft. Air France an- 
nounced it would soon place Constella- 
tions in service between Paris and Mai- 
quetia. One domestic line inaugurated 
DC-4 service along the coast of Vene- 
zuela during the month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF GELDINGS CONTINUED 
UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1949 


A resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Finance of November 22, 1948, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, con- 
tinued in force until December 31, 1949, the 
duty-free entry of geldings. This exemption 
was originally promulgated on September 11, 
1946 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 26, 1946, for announcement of Resolu- 
tion of September 11, 1946.} 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON THE 


IMPORTS OF COTTON FABRICS 


A new resolution governing the importa- 
tion of cotton fabrics into Venezuela was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of November 
10, 1948, and became effective on that date 

Importation of cotton fabrics during the 
6-month period October 20, 1948, to April 19, 
1949, will be limited to 50 percent of 
Venezuela's total imports during the calen- 
dar year 1947, plus 200,000 kilograms. Im- 
ports in the 6-month period are to be dis- 
tributed proportionately among merchants 
on the basis of their imports in 1947 and the 
first 6 months of 1948, and an advisory com- 
mission, to be composed of representatives 
of the textile industry and trade, is to be 
formed under the National Supply Commis- 
sion 


IMPORTED CIGARETTES REQUIRED To BE 
INDIVIDUALLY MARKED ‘‘VENEZUELA”’ 


CoRRECTION: The United States Embassy in 
Caracas, Venezuela, has reported that in the 
article appearing under this heading in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 6, 1948, 
page 47, the last paragraph should read 
“There is no change in the existing import 
duty of 12 bolivares (the bolivar equals ap- 
proximately $0.30 U. S. currency) or in the 
internal tax of 20 bolivares per gross kilo- 


gram which is assessed upon imported 
cigarettes.” 
COMMERCIAL Mopus' VIVENDI BETWEEN 


VENEZUELA AND HAITI EXTENDED 


The Commercial Modus Vivendi of July 10, 
1943, between Venezuela and Haiti has been 
continued in effect until November 18, 1949, 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce es 


Aeronautical 
Products 


MANUFACTURE IN FRANCE OF BRITISH JET 
PLANES 


The manufacture under license of Brit- 
ish jet fighters (de Havilland Vampire 
with Rolls-Royce Nene engines) for the 
French Air Force is reported by the press 
to have been discussed at a recent Paris 
meeting. Standardization of air equip- 
ment between Great Britain and France 
also Was under consideration. 

Under the 1946 Anglo-French air agree- 
ment the French Air Force and Fleet Air 
Arm received a quantity of British air 
equipment and 1,451 pistoned-engined 
military planes. Included were 242 Spit- 
fire and 238 Mosquito fighters and 64 
Halifax and 185 Wellington bombers. 

Under a license to the Hispano-Suiza 
Co. to make Nene jet engines in France, 
about 70 engines have been built, using 
some imported material. 


Automotive 
Produets 


VEHICLES WITH LEFT-HAND STEERING 
WHEEL REFUSED LICENSES, CEYLON 


Automobile vehicles with the steering 
wheel on the left-hand side will hereafter 
be refused license and registration in Cey- 
lon. Permits, however, will continue to 
be issued for vehicles with left-hand drive 
which have already been registered 


PRODUCTION AND EXPorRTS, BIZONAI 
GERMANY 


AREA, 


Production of automotive products in 
the Bizonal Area of Germany in 1947 
included 9,305 passenger 15,178 
trucks, 326 busses, 2,977 motorcycles, 
3,519 tractors, and 17,934 trailers. 

Units exported included 178 trucks and 
2,543 passenger cars. Although there 
have been no direct imports, 11,400 trucks 
and 4,875 trailers, military surplus, were 
put into service in 1947. 


cars, 


NEW ASSEMBLY PLANT OPENED, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
The Ford Co. of South Africa has 
opened its new £1,000,000 assembly plant 
in Port Elizabeth. The factory, largest 
under one roof in South Africa, has a 
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floor space of 500,000 square feet, and a 
capacity, on a single shift, of 125 units. 


MOTORCYCLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
v. = 


Production of motorcycles in the 
United Kingdom during the first half of 
1948 was officially reported at 61,880 units, 
compared with 52,860 units during the 
corresponding period of 1947—an in- 
crease of 17.6 percent. 

Domestic deliveries were 3 percent 
lower during the first 6 months of 1948 
than in the like period of 1947, amount- 
ing to 24,130 and 24,990, respectively. 

In the first half of 1948, motorcycle 
exports totaled 36,986, compared with 
25,029 in the first half of 1947—an in- 
crease of more than 47 percent. 


’ . 
Chemicals 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FINE NEW CHEMICAL 
COMPANIES, ARGENTINA 


Of 107 new firms to be set up in Argen- 
tina under the ‘“‘immigrant-industries” 
program of the National Commission 
for the Establishment of Industries, 5 are 
chemical enterprises. These 5 com- 
panies will employ approximately 500 
persons, it is stated. 


ARGENTINA’S TRADE WITH U. S. 


The principal chemical item in United 
States exports to Argentina in the first 
half of 1948 was sodium hydroxide, ship- 
ments being valued at $3,650,000. Casein 
was the leading chemical product im- 
ported into the United States from Ar- 
gentina in the same period. 


PRODUCTION OF CARBON BISULFIDE, 
BRITISH ZONE, AUSTRIA 


Commercial production of carbon bi- 
sulfide has begun at a plant in Kapfen- 
berg, Styria, Austria (British Zone), at 
the rate of 95 percent of the planned 
capacity of 250 metric tons monthly. 


SuppLy SITUATION, AUSTRALIA 


Ammonium sulfate continues to be ra- 
tioned in Australia. Superphosphates 
are readily available, but potassic fer- 
tilizers are stil] in short supply. 

AUSTRIAN COMPANY SE£KING EXPORT 

MARKETS 

Oesterreichische Stickstoffwerke, Linz, 
Austria, is seeking European and oversea 
export markets, a foreign chemical jour- 


nal states. Since the war, the company 
has exported nitrogenous fertilizers only 
to the Bizonal Area of Germany. 


PRODUCTION OF REFINED NAPHTHALENE 
AND BETA-NAPHTHOL, AUSTRIA 


The Felter Anilinfarben Factory, 
Lower Austria, began production recently 
of refined naphthalene at a planned out- 
put of 10 metric tons monthly and of 
beta-naphthol in smaller quantities. 
These chemicals are for consumption in 
the coal-tar dye industry. 


DEPOSITS OF BARYTES DISCOVERED, BRAZIL 


New and apparently somewhat exten- 
sive deposits of barytes have been discov- 
ered at Camamu, Bahia, Brazil. They 
are being investigated with a view to- 
ward the production of blanc fixe, barium 
chloride, and barium nitrite, a foreign 
chemical journal states. 


CERTAIN ITEMS EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT- 
LICENSE REQUIREMENTS, BRAZIL 


Benzene hexachloride and mechanical 
sprayers and accessories used to combat 
the coffee borer have been exempted 
from import-license requirements in 
Brazil. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALKALI INDUSTRY, 
BRAZIL 


Attempts to develop the alkali industry 
in Brazil have resulted in the signing of 
an agreement by the owner of an under- 
ground salt deposit at Contiguiba, 
Sergipe, with the Companhia Nacional de 
Alcalis and Industrias Brasileiras Alca- 
linas S. A. (a subsidiary of Industrias 
Quimicas Brasileiras Duperial, S. A.). 
The deposit is estimated to contian 100,- 
000,000 metric tons of salt. Companhia 
Nacional de Alcalis proposes to build an 
alkali plant at Cabo Frio and Industrias 
Quimicas Brasileiras Alcalinas, S. A., 
plan to erect a plant at Sergipe near the 
salt beds. 

Further clarification of the agreement 
will be necessary, but the manufactur- 
ing entities will have complete autonomy 
in production and sales. The purpose of 
the agreement is to assure equal access 
to the principal source of salt. 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 9 months of 
1948 advanced in value more than $1,- 
600,000 from those in the corresponding 
period of 1947, the Dominion Bureau of 
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Totals were $86,533,- 
000 and $84,881,000, respectively. 


Statistics reports. 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN COMPANY 


A Canadian chemical company is com- 
pleting large extensions to its plant at 
Longford, Ontario, which will make pos- 
sible the production of sufficient sodium 
carbomethylcellulose (“Carboxel’’) for 
domestic needs, according to the foreign 
press. There will also be a surplus for 
export, it is stated. 


PURCHASE OF RIGHTS TO PHOSPHATE-ROCK 
DEPOSITS ON CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


The Australian and New Zealand Gov- 
ernments have agreed jointly to acquire, 
at a cost of £2,750,000, the rights of the 
Christmas Island Phosphate Co., Ltd., to 
deposits of phosphate rock on the island, 
which is south of Java. Next to Nauru 
and Ocean Islands, Christmas Island 
contains the largest known resources of 
high-grade phosphate rock in the Pacific 
area, a foreign chemical journal states. 
The deposits are estimated at about 30,- 
000,000 long tons, compared with 87,000,- 
000 tons on Nauru and Ocean Islands. 
Australia and New Zealand consume 
about 1,250,000 tons of rock annually, and 
this amount is expected to increase 
considerably. 

The property will be vested in an au- 
thority to be appointed by the two Gov- 
ernments, and supplies will be distrib- 
uted by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sion along with those from Nauru and 
Ocean Islands. The rock is purchased 
by the Commission under commercial 
contract and is being delivered princi- 
pally to fertilizer factories in Western 
Australia, which will release to New Zea- 
land more phosphate from Nauru. Sup- 
plies to Malaya will continue to be 
shipped from Christmas Island. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s production of phos- 
phatic and nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
first 9 months of 1948 exceeded planned 
output by 19.5 and 10 percent, respec- 
tively, according to the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade. The total for phosphatic 
was 289,338 metric tons, and for nitroge- 
nous, 118,503 tons. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Chile’s imports of chemicals in the first 
9 months of 1948 were valued at 137,071,- 
000 gold pesos, compared with 103,344,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1947, 
according to official customs statistics. 


NITROGEN-FIXATION INDUSTRY TO BE 
EXPANDED, FRANCE 


A new nitrogen-fixation plant will be 
established at Carling, Lorraine, France, 
a foreign chemical publication reports. 
It will utilize gaseous byproducts from a 
neighboring coke plant and will have an 
annual output of 30,000 metric tons. The 
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nitrogen-fixation works at Nazingarbes, 
Pas-de-Calais, will be expanded and 
modernized. 


POTASSIC-FERTILIZER IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of potassic fertili- 
zers from the U.S. S. R. in the first half 
of 1948 totaled 34,000 metric tons, valued 
at approximately $149,500. 


EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND ITALY 


The Egyption Import-Export Commit- 
tee will authorize the exportation of 20,- 
000 metric tons of phosphate rock to Italy 
in exchange for the equivalent value in 
caustic soda from the latter country, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 


DYE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Expanded output of coal-tar distilla- 
tion products in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many has made possible increased pro- 
duction of dyes. This is expected to im- 
prove the export position of these ma- 
terials. 


EXPORTS FROM GERMANY BY JEIA 


Exports of chemicals from Germany by 
JEIA in the first 9 months of 1948 were 
valued at $17,300,000. The volume of ex- 
ports expanded in the third quarter over 
that in the first and second quarters. 


GREEK IMPORTS 


Greek imports of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 59,036 metric tons, valued at 50,- 
166,274,000 drachmas. ‘US$1 equaled 
9,346 drachmas at the average effective 
rate in the first half of 1948.) Imports 
of dyes, paints, and tanning extracts dur- 
ing the period amounted to 5,676 tons, 
worth 6,632,671,000 drachmas. 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Production of oxygen in French Indo- 
china in the third quarter of 1948 rose 
to 57,195 cubic meters from 51,817 meters 
in the second quarter. Société Oxygéne 
et Acétyléne d’Extréme-Orient is re- 
ported to have begun manufacture at 
Haiphong. Carbonic-acid output in Au- 
gust and September totaled 10,485 cubic 
meters; alcohol production in Cambodia 
in July and August was 11,670 hectoliters 


IMPORTS, IRELAND (‘EIRE) 


Ireland’s (Eire’s) imports of copper 
sulfate in the first 8 months of 1948 to- 
taled 3,838 long tons, valued at £164,704, 
according to the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. Imports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 were 2,694 tons, 
worth £119,716. 

Imports of soda ash in the first 8 
months of 1948 totaled 150,052 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), 
compared with 84,225 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1947, accord- 


ing to the Department of Industry and 
Commerce. Values were 
£38,317, respectively. 
Imports of caustic soda in the first 8 
months of 1948 dropped to 12,000 hun. 
dredweight from 15,147 in the corre. 
sponding period of 1947; values were 
£11,740 and £13,393, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, ITALY 


Chemical production in Italy in Sep- 
tember 1948 was maintained at about 85 
percent of the 1938 level. Although out- 
put in the first 9 months of 1948 was 
below that of the corresponding period 
of 1947, prospects for the remaining 3 
months of 1948 were encouraging. In- 
creased orders for dyes from textile man- 
ufacturers indicate greater activity in 
that field; there is also a larger demand 
for chemicals from the tanning industry, 

The Italian sulfur industry is still en- 
countering great difficulties in the export 
market because of increased costs of pro- 


£89,187 and _ 


duction, according to the foreign press, | 


The fixed price is 29,500 lire per metric 
ton, compared with a world market price 
of about 12,000 lire (575 lire=US$1, offi- 
cial rate). Sulfur output recently has 
averaged only 12,000 tons per month. 


PRODUCTION OF DYES, JAPAN 


Production of dyes in Japan advanced 
from a postwar high of 536 metric tons 
in August 1948 to 625 tons in September 
There were marked gains in the output 
of naphthol, sulfur, direct, and acid 
dyes. In August, 48 plants of 36 com- 
panies made a total of 75 different colors: 
included were three dyes produced for 
the first time since the war. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of fertilizers in Japan in 
relation to full requirements is as fol- 
lows: Nitrogenous, 50 percent; phos- 
phatic, 51 percent: potash, less than 0.5 
percent. At present, ammonium sulfate 
accounts for 85 percent of the nitrog- 
enous material. Domestic sources of 
potash are negligible 


REDUCED IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands imports of fertilizers in 
the second quarter of 1948 declined in 
value to 26,600,000 guilders (1 guilder 
$0.3756, United States currency) from 
30,600,000 guilders in the corresponding 
period of 1947. The decrease is at- 
tributed to reduced imports of nitroge- 


nous materials, imports of phosphatic 
and potassic fertilizers were slightly 
higher. 


PLANNED ERECTION OF PHOSPHATE-ROCK 
GRINDING PLANT, NEw ZEALAND 


A phosphate-rock grinding plant is to 
be erected at Whangarei, New Zealand, 
a foreign chemical journal reports. It 
will have a capacity of 30,000 long tons 
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annually. French North African inter- 
ests will subscribe £27,000 of the com- 
pany’s capital of £50,000, and the re- 
mainder will come from British and New 
Zealand sources. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In the second quarter of 1948, the Re- 
public of the Philippines imported 1,793 
metric tons of calcium carbide valued at 
$200,500, and 968 metric tons of caustic 
soda valued at $172,500, according to of- 
ficial customs statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PyYRITES, SPAIN 


Production of iron pyrites in Spain in 
the third quarter of 1948 increased to 
286,510 metric tons from 271,577 tons in 
the second quarter, reports the Mining 
Council, Madrid. The material finds a 
ready market in Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 


FORMALDEHYDE PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


The most important activity of Holz- 
verzuckerungs A. G. Domat/Ems, Swit- 
zerland, in 1947, was the production of 
formaldehyde, which was supplied to 
plastics manufacturers, according to the 
firm’s annual report. With the reduction 
of its wartime activity in the field of 
motor fuels, the company finds it neces- 
sary to convert to a new manufacturing 
program, the report states. 


SwIss EXPorRTS 


Swiss chemical exports in the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled 371,600,000 francs 
(1 Swiss franc=approximately $0.23, 
United States currency), compared with 
363,300,000 francs in the corresponding 
period of 1947, according to the foreign 
press. Exports of industrial chemicals in 
the first 9 months of 1948 dropped to 
58,600,000 francs, as compared with 
63,000,000 francs in the first 9 months of 
1947, but exports of dyes increased to 
183,100,000 francs, as compared with 
164,000,000 francs. 


PLANS FOR DOMESTIC SUPPLY OF NITROGE- 
NOUS FERTILIZERS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The annual congress of the South Afri- 
can Agricultural Union at its meeting in 
October 1948 passed a resolution request- 
ing the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Economic Affairs to take steps 
to make the Union independent of im- 
ported supplies of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
During the war years and in the immedi- 
ate postwar period, a shortage of these 
materials caused considerable deteriora- 
tion of orchards and vineyards. 

Exports, U. K. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and allied products in October 
1948 dropped to £7,170,000 from £7,520,- 
000 in September, according to the Board 
of Trade. However, they were consid- 
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erably higher than in October 1947, when 
such exports amounted to £6,200,000. 
The 10-month total in 1948 was £69,- 
390,000, as compared with £56,120,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and allied products in Septem- 
ber 1948 advanced in value by more than 
£500,000 over those in August, according 
to the Board of Trade. Exports of 
£7,520,000 in September brought the total 
for the first 9 months of 1948 to £62,- 
210,000. 


U. K. CONCERN ESTABLISHES BRANCH 
OFFICE IN SWITZERLAND 


Imperial Chemical Industries (Export), 
Manchester, United Kingdom, has estab- 
lished a branch office in Basel, Switzer- 
land, states the British press. 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOMES SETS NEW 
RECORD, (ENGLAND) U. K. 


In accordance with a new policy, the 
London County Council Housing Estates 
in September 1948 started construction 
of six types of houses for the managerial 
and professional groups. The first de- 
velopment, at St. Paul’s Gray, Kent, will 
include 72 houses, of five, six, or seven 
rooms. Ultimately, 5 percent of the new 
houses on all the Council’s estates will 
be of this type. Rents will vary accord- 
ing to type and location but are planned 
at about £130 ($524.55) to £150 ($650.25) 
per annum. Tenants are responsible for 
internal repairs and decoration. 

The London Council reportedly 
reached a record in August 1948 when it 
built 940 homes. The Council was granted 
permits to build more than 10,000 dwell- 
ings during 1948, according to the British 
press. 


HIGH RATE OF ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


A new Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply has been appointed in Canada 
and will be charged with responsibility 
for Dominion housing activities. All 
agencies dealing with housing will be 
coordinated under the Minister’s direc- 
tion. 

The building industry is operating at 
capacity—shortages of labor and of some 
building materials are still the major lim- 
iting factors. Approximately 80,000 
housing units were constructed in 1947. 
During the first 9 months of 1948, 50,238 
units were completed and 71,116 new 
projects were started. It is expected that 
construction completed in 1948 will at 
least approximate the record figure of 
the preceding year. 

Although the high rate of activity is 
expected to continue well into 1949, there 
are indications that higher costs of labor 
and materials are checking further ex- 
pansion. Except for an upturn in Au- 


gust, contract awards for private dwell- 
ings have shown a downward trend since 
May—in sharp contrast to the generally 
upward movement shown over the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DWELLINGS GIVEN 
PRIORITY, NEW ZEALAND 


Construction of houses in New Zealand 
during the year ended March 31, 1948, 
totaled 12,734 units, an increase of 32.5 
percent over the previous record reached 
in 1946-47. As of March 31, 12,339 houses 
were under construction. The house- 
construction record was attained at a 
sacrifice of other building projects, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Works, who 
stated that this policy was to be con- 
tinued until every family is reasonably 
well housed. 

Permits issued for new dwellings in 
June 1948 numbered 595, compared with 
640 for May, and 603 for June 1947. 


Electrical 


Machinery 


PRIORITIES ESTABLISHED FOR MANUFAC- 

TURING WATT-HoOuUR METERS, JAPAN 

Priorities have been established by the 
Japanese Government for the produc- 
tion of watt-hour meters for the power- 
rehabilitation program. Production in 
August totaled 60,000 meters compared 
with 20,009 in August 1947. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Co flee 
Costa RICAN COFFEE CroP AND EXPORTS 


The 1947-48 Costa Rican coffee-crop 
year closed on September 30, 1948, with 
a yield of about 462,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams net. As of the same date there 
was an unshipped balance of about 7,500 
bags which will be exported with quanti- 
ties from the current coffee crop. 

Exports in the third quarter of 1948 
were unofficially estimated at 37,639 bags, 
valued at $1,027,921 compared with 103,- 
464 bags, valued at $3,686,233, in the sec- 
ond quarter, according to official figures, 
of which the United States took 83,070 
bags valued at $2,959,624. 

Estimated exports in the crop year 
ended September 30, 1948, from the 1947- 
48 crop amounted to 384,168 bags. 


GUATEMALA’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Coffee exports from Guatemala in the 
third quarter of 1948 amounted to 82,105 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds), the United States taking 
75,775 bags, as compared with 134,281 











bags in the 1946-47 crop year, of which 
the United States took 120,112 bags. 

Total coffee exports during the crop 
year October 1, 1947, to September 30, 
1948, amounted to 780,035 bags, of which 
the United States took 717,849 bags. 
Canada was the second most important 
customer, taking 20,302 bags. The re- 
mainder went to a number of other 
countries. 


Fruits 


CuBa’s CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


The Cuban 1946 Agricultural Census, 
recently completed, reveals that Cuban 
production of citrus fruits is much larger 
than has ever been estimated. Citrus 
output for 1948-49 is now forecast at 
roughly 300,000,000 oranges, 15,000,000 
grapefruit, and 60,000,000 limes. 

Production in future years is expected 
to increase further as Cuba becomes 
more vitamin-conscious. Currently 
there is a marked preference for the bet- 
ter grades of citrus fruit. Prices during 
the first 10 months of 1948 were generally 
higher than in the like period of 1947 but 
fluctuated, in response to supply-demand 
factor. 

To meet seasonal scarcities on the Ha- 
bana market, small quantities of grape- 
fruit and limes were imported from the 
United States from Marchto July. Larg- 
er quantities may be imported in the cor- 
responding months of 1949, when short- 
ages possibly will recur. 

Cuban grapefruit exports in August 
and September 1948—when United 
States import duties are seasonally re- 
duced—amounted to about 63,000 crates, 
much less than in recent years. Growers 
on the Isle of Pines, who provided 43,000 
crates, state that this was one of the 
worst export seasons in many years and 
that they lost 83 cents per crate. 


DaTE Exports, IRAN 


Exports of dates from Iran, in the year 
March 21, 1947, to March 20, 1948, 
reached an all-time high, totaling 48,642 
metric tons, valued at 108,387,000 rials, 
according to Iranian customs statistics. 
The official buying and selling rate for 
United States dollars is 32 and 32.5 rials, 
respectively. The value of date exports 


in 1947-48 was about 5 percent of the 


total value of Iranian agricultural 
exports. 
Total exports of dates in 1946-47 


amounted to 28,340 metric tons, of which 
the United States bought 2,888 tons. 
Exports to the United States increased 
16,605 tons between 1946-47 and 1947-48. 
In 1947-48 the United States took 19,493 
tons or 40 percent by weight of the 
amount exported, valued at 49,392,000 
rials, or 46 percent of the total value. 
The Arabian peninsula (Kuweit, Oman, 
and Yemen) took 19,532 tons or slightly 
29 
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amount 


over 40 percent of the total 
exported but paid only 38,196,000 rials, 
or 35 percent of the value. 

The year 1946—47 was the first in which 
the United States purchased such a large 


share of Iranian date exports. The 
United States did not buy any dates from 
Iran prior to 1934-35. 

Owing to the fact that the dates of the 
1947-48 crop were sent to the United 
States on consignment for only 7 to 8 
cents a pound, and that the bulk of them 
have not been disposed of, it is question- 
able whether as many dates will go to the 
United States in 1948-49 as in 1947-48. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Fruit production in Mexico is increas- 
ing steadily. Increased banana produc- 
tion should permit the exportation of 
more than 6,500,000 stems in 1948-49, 
compared with approximately 6,100,000 
stems in 1947-48. Pineapple production 
is expected to decline in 1949 after the 
record 1948 crop because planters had 
such poor returns from the 1947 crop 
that they set out a small number of slips 
in early 1947 for the 1949 crop. Future 
increases are expected, however, as the 
industry becomes better organized. 

Exports of pineapples in 1948-49 are 
estimated at 25,000 metric tons of fresh 
pineapples and 5,000 tons of canned pine- 
apple. 

Production of deciduous 
fruit showed little increase. 


and citrus 


APRICOT AND APRICOT-PRODUCT PRODUC- 
TION AND EXPoRTS, SYRIA 


Production of apricots in Syria was 
expected to reach a record high in 1948 
The output of fresh apricots was esti- 
mated by the trade at 35,000 metric tons, 
or more than double the 1947 production 
of 16,055 tons. 

Dried-apricot production in 1948 was 
estimated at 800 to 1,000 metric tons as 
compared with 496 tons in 1947. Apri- 
cot-paste production was expected to 
reach 3,500 tons and pulp production, 590 
metric tons. Conditioned by the accu- 
racy of those estimates, it was expected 
that about 23,000 tons of fresh apricots 
would be utilized in making the above 
products. An additional 1,000 tons of 
fresh apricots was reported to have been 
purchased by Syrian canners for produc- 
tion of apricot jam. 

The trade estimated that Syrian con- 
sumption ‘including Lebanon) of fresh 
apricots would reach 12,500 tons in 1948, 
that of dried apricots, 300 tons, and apri- 
cot paste, 1,500 tons. Exports of the re- 
maining 500 to 700 tons of dried apricots 
and 2,000 tons of paste from the 1948 
production are expected. 


Trade circles estimated that about 
2,000 tons of apricot paste, including 
1,000 tons carry-over from 1947, were 


exported from the beginning of 1948 to 
November 5. There was no carry-over 


of dried apricots from the 1947 season, 
and only small quantities from the 1948 
crop were exported up to November 5, 
1948. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
AUSTRALIA 


Prospects for the 1948-49 Australian 
wheat crop improved because of rainfall] 
in October. Official estimates of the yield 
have not been issued for all States, but 
from trade and official figures available 
it would appear that the total production 
for all Australia may be between 180,000,- 
000 and 190,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 220,000,000 bushels in the preceding 
season. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour, in 
terms of wheat, from Australia in the 
first 9 months of the 1947-48 crop year 
(December 1947 to August 1948) amount- 
ed to 103,754,557 bushels, more than tre- 
ble those of 31,972,983 bushels in the cor- 
responding period of the 1946-47 season. 
In 1947-48, shipments comprised 70,626,- 
536 bushels of wheat and the equivalent 
of 33,128,021 bushels of wheat in flour, 
as compared with 6,788,782 bushels and 
25,184,201 bushels, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of the 1946-47 
cereal] year. 

In the 8 months ended July 31, 1948, 
29.6 percent and 27.3 percent of total 
wheat exports went to India and the 
United Kingdom, respectively. A great 
part of the remainder went to France, 
New Zealand, Ireland (Eire), Belgium, 
Sweden, Aden, Netherlands, Lebanon, 
Norway, and Switzerland. The largest 
quantities of flour were exported to Cey- 


lon, Malaya, United Kingdom, India, 
Aden, Mauritius, Hong Kong, Brazil, 
French Indochina, Egypt, and Pacific 
Islands. 


ESTIMATE OF RICE PRODUCTION AND 
Exports, SIAM 


Rice production in Siam during the 
year 1948-49 (March 1948 through Feb- 
ruary 1949) has been estimated at 3,- 
600,000 metric tons, of which about 1,- 
250,000 tons probably will be available 
for export. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Wheat production in Mexico in 1948 
was expected to exceed the preceding 
crop by 17.5 percent, but import require- 
ments for the 1948-49 year will still 
amount to 250,000 metric tons 

The 1948 corn crop, estimated at 2.- 
832,000 metric tons, probably was the 
largest reported since the Government 
statistical service was established in 1925. 
The 1947 crop, finally estimated at 2,- 
518,000 metric tons, probably is the sec- 
ond largest. 

Rice production in 1948 was forecast 
at 150,000 metric tons, with an export- 
able surplus of perhaps 40,000 metric 
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tons in 1948-49 as compared with 25,000 
tons in 1947-48. 

Total barley production was expected 
to be better than average, but imports of 
approximately 12,000 metric tons of malt 
is needed for the brewing industry. 

Record oats production in 1948 prob- 
ably will permit the exportation of ap- 
proximately 12,740 metric tons. 

RIcE CROP AND Exports, EGYPT 

Egypt’s 1948 rice crop was estimated by 
the trade at 1,150,000 metric tons of 
paddy rice, only 10 percent less than the 
1947 bumper crop of 1,277,000 tons. 

Exports of rice in 1947-48 amounted to 
305.400 metric tons. Destinations were 
as follows: United Kingdom, 102,000 
tons; United States, 87,000 tons; India, 
69.400 tons; Middle East countries, 28,- 
000 tons; and European countries 19,000 
tons. 


Spices and Related Products 
PAPRIKA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 


Although a normal crop of peppers for 
paprika had been expected in the Murcia 
area of Spain, the fourth or last picking 
suffered heavy damage from rains and 
floods in late October 1948. Production 
of paprika in the 1948-49 season was set 
at 5,000,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds). 

The United States continues to be the 
principa! foreign market, followed by 
Canada, Argentina, Cuba, and Mexico. 
Production of paprika in Portugal, Chile, 
and French Morocco offers some compe- 
tition, state the Murcia dealers. 

Declared exports of paprika (Murcia 
production) to the United States in the 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 3,- 
111,360 pounds, valued at $998,404, as 
compared with 4,045,886 pounds, valued 
at $1,365,538, in the entire year 1947. 

The grinding season for the 1948 pep- 
per crop commenced in September 1948 
and at that time all 1947-48 stocks in the 
Murcia area had been sold. 


General Products 

ymenera rOadUCTS 

Factory TO MANUFACTURE SANITARY WARE, 
DENMARK 


A new firm has built a factory at Ran- 
ders, Denmark, to manufacture porce- 
lain, china, and enameled sanitary ware. 
The factory will be in production in the 
spring of 1949 and is expected to meet 
the domestic demand for these items, 
which presently are being imported from 
England and the Netherlands. 


SITUATION IN DANISH BRICK INDUSTRY 

Danish brickyards have been forced 
to curtail production because of large 
stocks of bricks on hand and lack of stor- 
age space. This situation arose from a 
combination of circumstances. In the 
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period 1945-47, housing authorities 
placed great emphasis on new construc- 
tion. In order to satisfy the demand, 
unprecedented amounts of brick, tile, 
and allied products were produced. Out- 
put of Danish brickyards and sand-lime 
building-block factories rose from 469,- 
225,000 units in 1945 to 551,794,000 units 
in 1946 and 600,820,000 units in 1947. 
The number of factories producing these 
items was 235 in 1945, 245 in 1946, and 
248 in 1947. 

For periods of several months, in 1947 
and again in 1948, the housing authori- 
ties stopped all new construction. The 
reason for this termination and refusal 
of permits to initiate new building is the 
Government’s desire to complete build- 
ing projects already begun, and to make 
the most efficient use of the limited sup- 
ply of building workers. 

The Danish brick industry is reluctant 
to invest more capital in immobile stocks 
and has appealed to the Government for 
permission to export. This appeal has 
been refused. 


CEMENT SUPPLIES IN NEAR EAST 


Requirements in the Near East for 
ceMent cannot be met by present produc- 
tion in Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon, ac- 
cording to best available information. 
Two cement plants are in operation near 
Cairo. Their combined potential annual 
production is 800,000 metric tons, and it 
is considered sufficient for Egypt’s do- 
mestic needs. A new company has been 
formed to construct a cement plant near 
Alexandria. Its production capacity is 
not known, but it is believed that al- 
though it may supply the Alexandria dis- 
trict, its output will be principally for 
export to other Near East countries. 
Plants at Damascus, Syria, and near 
Tripoli, Lebanon, are still not fully re- 
paired, and are said to be operating at 
about one-third of rated capacity. A 
new plant is projected for Aleppo which 
will probably produce about 300 tons per 
day. 

It is understood that Saudi Arabia is 
considering the erection of a plant for 
ordinary construction cement and a 
plant for special cement, with an output 
of about 600 tons per day, would fill the 
needs of the East Coast of Saudi Arabia 
and of the oil-well district. 

A project is being considered for the 
development of the port of Quseir, Egypt, 
on the Red Sea and the erection of a 
white-cement plant in connection with 
this development. Material for white ce- 
ment is abundant in that region. The 
building of a second white-cement plant 
is contemplated for the region of Gebel- 
Nugrus. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS AND PRICES, CHUNKING, 
CHINA 

The Chunking (China) price for No. 27 

assortment, Chunking black bristles, was 


3,000 gold yuan per case of 1 picul (13344 
pounds) in October 1948; the New York 
price was US$3 per pound. 

During October, 1,386 cases were 
shipped from Chungking—630 cases by 
one large firm which also had a stock of 
800 cases on hand at the end of the 
month. 

Dealers in Chungking experienced 
great difficulties in obtaining bristles be- 
cause of the regular slow season and the 
reluctance of producers to sell in expec- 
tation of price rises. 

The bristle export business will remain 
at a standstill if the Government: does 
not revise the official exchange rate. At 
the beginning of November the official 
rate was 4 gold yuan to US$1 and the 
black-market rate was 20 gold yuan to 
US$1. The cost price in producing areas 
was reportedly about 60 percent higher 
than the selling price in New York. In 
view of this rapid recuperation of the 
new Chinese gold yuan, dealers prefer to 
hold bristles rather than exchange them 
for gold yuan. 


Declared Exports of Bristles From 
CHUNGKING, October 1948 


Net Price per 


Deseription i 
riptior weight pound ! 


Total value 


Pounds 
24" 40624) US$2.60 | US$1, 057.33 


214!’ | 200 2.70 540. 00 
234” 260 2.80 728. 00 
3” 140 2. 80 392. 00 
34” 12624 3. 20 405. 33 
31)’ 6624 3. 30 221). 00 
334"" Ru 3. 50 280. U0 
4/’ i 40 4.10 164. 00 
41,’ 9344 4. 60 429. 33 
41y/" 5344 5. 10 272.00 

rotal > 4, 487.99 


1 Cand f., New York. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS FROM HonG KONG TO 
U.S. 


Declared exports of bristles to the 
United States from Hong Kong during 
the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 645,707 
pounds valued at $1,666,725. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports into Madagascar during the 
period January—August 1948 included the 
following selected items: Cement valued 
at 93,297,000 CFA francs; pottery valued 
at 23,367,000 francs; glassware valued at 
30,669,000 francs; household utensils, 
86,176,000 francs; and matches, 21,869,- 
000 francs. 


POLISH CEMENT FOR INDIA 


Hindu importers have purchased in 
Poland an initial quantity of 1,000 metric 
tons of cement which has been shipped 
to Bombay, according to a report from 
the Polish press. 


SIAMESE CEMENT SHIPMENTS INCREASING 


Siamese shipments of cement in 1947 
totaled only 6,700 tons, according to the 
foreign press. In 1938, the country’s ex- 














ports of cement amounted to 145,000 
tons. Production increased, however, in 
the latter part of 1947, and exports were 
expected to approach 50,000 to 60,000 
tons in 1948. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Austrian production of iron and steel 
continued to rise in the third quarter of 
1948. Pig-iron output for the period was 
reported at 169,000 metric tons, bringing 
the total for the first 9 months of 1948 
to 449,000 tons. During 1947, 278,500 
tons were produced. This indicates that 
1948 pig-iron output will more than 
double the preceding year’s figures. 

Crude-steel output in the third quarter 
of 1948 rose to 181,000 metric tons and 
brought the total for the first 9 months 
to 476,000 tons. Austrian steel output 
in 1948 should exceed the 600,000-ton 
production objective originally estimated 
by the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation. 

The increases in iron and steel produc- 
tion are mostly attributable to larger 
allocations of coal, increased availability 
of electricity due to heavy rains during 
the past summer, and the effects of grow- 
ing ECA supplies. 

Production statistics during 1947 and 
the first three quarters of 1948 are as 
follows: 


tustrian Production of Tron and Steel 


{ Metric tons] 
Crud Re 
Pe net Pig I + } t 
ter Ss i 
1947 
Fourth quarter 109, 675 112, O89 70, 939 
Total 278, 500 356, 600 286, 000 
1948 
First quarter 128, 060 142, 231 83, 811 
Second quarter 151, 449 151, 196 93, 9ST 
Phird quarter 169, 017 181, 137 $7, 451 
Source: Austrian Ministry of Trade and Reconst 
tion 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION 

Canada’s production of pig iron dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1948 amounted 
to 150,000 net tons higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1947, reported 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Pig-iron output in October 1948 totaled 
186,424 net tons as compared with 163,335 
tons in October 1947. Cumulative pig- 
iron production in the months January- 
October 1948 was 1,779,905 tons against 
1,630,149 tons in the 1947 period. 

Increases also were reported in ferro- 
alloy output. Production of ferrosili- 
con, silicomanganese, ferromanganese, 
chrom-x, and ferrophosphorous in Octo- 
ber 1948 amounted to 19,489 net tons 
compared with 14,691 tons in October 
1947. For the 10-month periods, aggre- 
gate output rose from 127,393 tons in 1947 
to 147.099 tons in 1948. 
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Production of steel ingots and steel 
castings also continued to expand at 
moderate rates with output in the 10 
months of 1948 exceeding that in Janu- 
ary—October 1947 by 203,000 net tons. 
The 10-month totals for crude steel were 
2,643,253 tons for 1948 and 2,440,025 tons 
for 1947. Crude-steel production in Oc- 
tober 1948 amounted to 281,866 tons, 
roughly 10 percent greater than the 
256,461 tons reported for October 1947. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Japan produced 55,571 metric tons of 
iron ore in August 1948 compared with 
59,000 metric tons in August 1947. Out- 
put for the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 
336,000 metric tons, an increase of 7 per- 
cent from the 314,000 metric tons pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
1947. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canada’s shoe production in the cal- 
endar year 1948 has been estimated un- 
officially at 31,000,000 pairs, a decline of 
13 percent from the 1947 production and 
28 percent from the 1946 total. Shoe 
manufacture in 1949 may rise to 34,000,- 
000 pairs if import quotas for leather 
from the United States are increased. 

Leather-footwear production 
amounted to 23,708,780 pairs in the first 
9 months of 1948 as compared with 27,- 
428,214 pairs in the like period of 1947 
Figures for 1948 were broken down as 
follows (1947 figures in parentheses): 
Men’s and boys’, 6,817,664 pairs (8,982,- 
572); women’s and misses’, 13,234,546 
pairs (14,141,783); and children’s and 
infants’, 3,656,570 pairs (4,303,859). 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, PAKISTAN 


Representatives of the leather industry 
in Karachi, Pakistan, recommended that 
a larger amount of raw materials pro- 
duced within the country be used domes- 
tically, stated a foreign publication 
Pakistan’s buffalo-hide production was 
estimated at 811,000 hides a year in Au- 
gust 1948, cowhide, 4,473,000 a year: 
goatskin, 5,350,000 a year; and sheepskin, 
2,075,000 a year 


POLAND'S PRODUCTION 


Production of raw hides in Poland 
in the period January—October 1948 
amounted to 28,800 metric tons; 19,125 
tons were produced in the entire year 
1947. Production of pigskins totaled 
198,400 square meters and 7,300 square 
meters, respectively; production of 
leather footwear amounted to 4,083,500 
pairs and of nonleather footwear, 2,- 
582,500 pairs, in January—October 1948 


Pigskin is used for fancy goods and foot- 
wear. Increased production in various 
fields of the leather industry was at- 
tributed to the importation of hides from 
Rumania. 

URUGUAYAN TRADE 


Uruguayan exports of tanned cattle 
hides in the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 155,362 kilograms. Swit- 
zerland, the United Kingdom, Venezuela, 
and South Africa were the principal des- 
tinations. Imports of tanned leathers 
amounted to 336 kilograms during the 
Second quarter of 1948. 


Lumber and 
Produets 


Woop-TREATING AND PRESSED- Woop 
PLANTS, CHILE 


Construction of a wood-treating plant 
already has begun at Champulla, near 
Valdivia, Chile, and a pressed-wood plant 
for the manufacture of building boards 
will be established shortly, stated the 
foreign press. 

The impregnating plant, costing 
40,000,000 paper pesos (1 paper peso 
US$0.032), will have an annual capacity 
estimated at 45,000,000 board feet, of 
which nearly half will be available for 
export. The pressed-wood plant, esti- 
mated to cost 60,000,000 paper pesos, is 
expected to produce sufficient pressed- 
wood products to supply domestic needs 
and provide a surplus for export 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF GAS FACILITIES 
IN ARGENTINA 


The Direccion General del Gas del Es- 
tado, a Government entity with a virtual 
monopoly on all fuel-gas distribution in 
Argentina, received a grant of 100,000,000 
pesos from Five-Year Plan funds. Divi- 
sion of the funds was reported as follows: 
44,000,000 pesos for construction of the 
pipe line from Buenos Aires to Comodoro 
Rivadavia; 44,000,000 pesos, for plants 
and distributing station: and 12,000,000 
pesos for the manufacture of bottled gas 
In addition, the Direccion del Gas has 
been authorized to purchase 20,000 tons 
of seamless steel tubing from Italy, which 
will be used to construct branch lines for 
serving communities near the Rivadavia 
line. 

Reports also indicate that another sec- 
tion of the line from Comodoro Riva- 
davia has been completed. Original 
plans proposed skirting the Pillahuinco 
and La Ventana mountains in southern 
Buenos Aires Province, but the shortage 
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of tubing necessitated laying a shorter 
line across the mountains. 


INCREASED OIL PRODUCTION IN MIDDLE 
EAST 


Steady increases in production of oil 
py Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt, and Bahrein Island indicate that 
by January 1949 the Middle East would 
have displaced Venezuela as the world’s 
second largest oil producing region. 

As of November, Middle East produc- 
tion was averaging 1,370,000 barrels per 
day, as compared to Venezuela’s produc- 
tion of 1,380,000 barrels daily. If the 
present rate of increase is maintained by 
the Middle Eastern countries, production 
as of January 1, 1949, should be more 
than 1,400,000 b. p. d., while Venezuela’s 
daily production is expected to be slightly 
less than 1,400,000 barrels. 

In November Saudi Arabian production 
reached record heights of 500,000 b. p. d.; 
Kuwait, 212,000 b. p. d.; Iran, 565,000 
b. p. d.; while Iraq, Egypt, and Bahrein 
Island together produced 100,000 b. p. d. 


ACTIVITY IN VENEZUELA, JANUARY—AUGUST 
1948 


Crude-petroleum output in Venezuela 
in 1948 passed all previous records by the 
end of August, reaching a daily average 
production of 1,363,000 barrels per day. 
Production during the period January- 
August 31, 1948, amounting to 322,447,000 
barrels, was 13.8 percent greater than in 
the corresponding period in 1947. 

During the January—August 1948 pe- 
riod 89.4 percent of the total production 
came from 10 of the 47 producing fields 
Of the 10, only 2 (Jusepin and Santa 
Barbara) produced less in 1948 (Jan- 
uary—August) than in 1947 
fields have completed development and 


These two 


have not drilled enough new wells to off- 
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January 3. 


set a decline in production. The 
Lagunillas-Cabimas-Tia Juana fields 
produced 149,023,000 barrels or 46.2 per- 
cent of the total output. Table 1 shows 
production data for the first 8 months of 
1947 and 1948. 


TABLE 1.——Production of Crude Petroleum 


{In thousands of barrels of 42 gallons] 


States, Canada, and other Western Hem- 
isphere countries increased 22.6, 23.1, and 
12.3 percent, respectively. About 91.2 
percent of Venezuela’s total crude-petro- 
leum production moves to export mar- 
kets. Crude-petroleum export figures 
are shown in tables 2 and 3. 


Percentage of Exports of Crude Petroleum 
by Country or Area 


January January- Percent 
Fields August August of 
1947 1948 change 
Lagunillas, Cabimas, 
and Tia Juana 139, 863 149, 023 +-6. 5 
Bachaquero and Pueb 
lo Viejo 21, 867 28, 679 31.2 
La Paz 15, 851 27, 849 75.7 
Cruaira 18, 663 18, 882 1.2 
Quiriquire 12, 887 16, OS6 24.58 
Mene Grande 9, 053 10, 767 18.9 
Oficina 10, O81 10, 701 6, 2 
Jusepin 12, 549 10, 368 17.4 
ara 5, 400 9, 232 71.0 
Santa Barbara 8, 436 6, 703 20 
Subtotal. . 254, 65) 288, 200 +13. 2 
Other (37 28, 680 4,157 +19 1 
Grand total 283, 330 22, 447 13 8 


Exports of crude petroleum totaled 
293,960,000 barrels during the period 
January—August 1948, or 12.7 percent 
more than the 260,863,000 barrels ex- 
ported in the first 8 months of 1947. 
Aruba received 110,445,000 barrels or 37.6 
of the total crude exported and Cura- 
cao, 75,266,000 barrels or 25.6 percent. 
Venezuela supplies practically the entire 
crude-oil import requirements of the 
Netherlands West Indies. Exports to 
the United States totaled 76,261,000 bar- 
rels or 25.9 percent of the total exported. 
This amount represented approximately 
75 percent of the United States crude-oil 
imports for the first 8 months of 1948. 

Exports to European markets for the 8 
months ended August 31, 1948 were 19.2 
percent less than for the comparable pe- 
riod in 1947, whereas exports to United 
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to United States in bond for transfer to Canada. 


i 
d to United States in bond for transfer to Canada 


January Jamuary- 
Country or area August August 
1947 1948 

Aruba 39.6 37.6 
United States 23.8 25.9 
Curacao 25.1 25. 6 
Europe 7.3 .2 
Other Western Hemisphere 2.0 3. 3 
Canada 2.2 2.4 
Potal : 100. 0 100.0 





Includes Canary Islands 


Crude petroleum refined, excluding re- 
runs, amounted to 28,093,000 barrels dur- 
ing January—August 1948 compared with 
23,389,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1947, an increase of 20.1 percent. The 
principal products produced at the re- 
fineries are fuel oil, Diesel oil, gasoline, 
and naphtha. In 1948 these products 
accounted for 96.4 percent of the total 
output of Venezuelan refineries. Fuel- 
oil output alone was 71 percent of the 
total. 

Percentage increase in output of indi- 
vidual products during 1948 was as fol- 
lows: Fuel oil, 29.6 percent; gasoline and 
naphtha, 7.6 percent; and Diesel oil, 0.5 
percent. 

No aviation gasoline is refined in Vene- 
zuela. Domestic requirements for this 
fuel are met through imports. Tables 4 
and 5 show data relative to refined petro- 
leum products. 


TABLE 4.—Refinery Output 


[In thousands of barrels of 42 gallons 


January- January- Percent 
Product (ugust August of 
1947 1948 change 
Gasoline and naphtha 2, 551 2,744 7.6 
Kerosene 16s 17 19g 
Gas oil 28 4 $2.9 
Diesel oil 4, 369 4,393 +5 
Fuel oil 15, 378 19, 934 +29. 6 
Still gas (burned as fuel 53 41} 
Asphalt 131 71 | 
Other (principally dis —15. 1 
tillate 307 251 
Losses 104 42 
il 23, 389 238, 09S +20. 1 


TABLE 5.—Refinery Output 


Product 


January January 

Product August August 

1947 1948 
Fuel oil 65.7 71.0 
Diesel oil 18. 7 15.6 
Gasoline and naphtha 10.9 98 
Other Lz 3.6 


Percentage by 


100.0 
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Exports of refined products during 
January—August 31, 1948, totaled 20,062,- 
000 barrels, an increase of 16.3 percent 
from the 17,244,000 barrels produced dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1947. In 
the first 8 months of 1948, fuel oil and 
Diesel oil represented 83 percent and 
15.8 percent, respectively, of the total ex- 
ports of refined products. Of the fuel-oil 
exports in the first 8 months of 1948, 
Curacao received 57.3 percent; Argen- 
tina, 17.6 percent; Brazil, 10.4 percent; 
British West Indies, 9 percent; and other 
countries, 5.4 percent. Diesel-oil exports 
to Sweden were 52.7 percent: to Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, and England 
combined, 30.7 percent; and to other 
countries, 16.6 percent. Data covering 
exports of refined petroleum products for 
comparable periods in 1947 and i948 are 
shown in tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE 6.—Refined Products Eaported 


[In thousands of barrels 


January-August January-Augus 
947 1948 
Des j 
Pus ] Die- Tot Fu l [ie Tota 
] se! o oil sel ¢ 
Curacao 7 627 6) 7.¢ », 537 » 9. 546 
Argentin 2,554 2 4 2,937 2 7 
Brazil 1, 123 42 1,16 7 78 1,817 
British Wes 
Indie Y § 10 Ti r] 
Sweden 7s si? -SL) 1, f 1, tt 
Denmark i] ’] 7 4 i] 
Norway 175 l 
Finlar m4 fi4 4 m4 
England 2,231, 2, 231 70 7 
Othe S42 1 1,8 892 444 1,34 
Tota 12,999 4,225 17, 244 16, 648 $14 20, 062 


Excludes bunkers. 


Crasoline 


Includes 742,000 barrels of gasoline 
‘ Includes 243,000 barrels of gasolit 
TABLE 7.—Percentage Refined Products Er 


ported During January—-August 1948 


* | 
Jestination Fu Destinat ‘ 
Curaca 57.3 “weds 7 
Argentina 17.¢ Denmark, Nor 7 
Brazil (). 4 way, Finland 
Brit I We | ind | i 
Ir lie (tt ‘ 


100.0 Total 100), { 


Railroad 
k:quipment 


ITALY MANUFACTURES CARS FOR THE 
BIZONE 


Plans to manufacture 4,500 railroad 
cars in Italy for the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many are progressing satisfactorily, the 
Milan press reports. Most of the fac- 
tories involved are said to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the delivery schedule of 200 
cars in January, 400 in February, 800 in 
March, 1,000 in April, 1,000 in May, and 
1,100 in June. According to the press, 
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Italian industry can furnish the required 
30,000 tons of iron and steel, although 
possible difficulties are foreseen, due to 
the relative high cost of iron and steel 
in Italy. 


CONDITION OF STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, 
MEXxIco 

The Mexican National Railways had 
1,079 steam locomotives as of October 6, 
1948. Of this number 214 were out of 
service requiring repairs, and 129 that 
were in service had exceeded the assigned 
mileage and needed boiler-tube replace- 
ments. There were 58 locomotive fail- 
ures in June 1948. 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Four years of enormous effort spent on 
the reconstruction of Italian railroads 
have brought results, according to an 
Italian railroad bulletin which promises 
that, with all types of new engines and 
3,300 new coaches to be built, ‘every pil- 
grim coming to the Eternal City in 1950 
will arrive in comfort in fast-running 
trains.” 

Reconstruction, representing an ex- 
penditure of 380 miliards of lire (575 
lire=$1, U. S. currency), is reported al- 
ready to have reached two-thirds of its 
goal. 

The new coaches will be lighter in 
weight, better lighted, and more com- 
fortable than the older models, the re- 
port states. 


PAKISTAN MANUFACTURES PARTS 


The Railway Workshop at Saidpur, 
Pakistan, has commenced the manufac- 
ture of certain essential parts, such as 
injectors, rams and cones, cotters, mo- 
tion pins of all sizes, brake _ blocks, 
springs, screw couplings, hooks, and car- 
riage and wagon running gear. 

Despite the acute shortage of spares 
and the lack of repair facilities, the con- 
dition of passenger and goods stock is 
being steadily improved. Reconstruc- 
tion of 1,000 damaged War Department 
freight cars has been taken in hand, 
which will provide additional freight cars 
for traffic loading. 


S1aM WILL PURCHASE EQUIPMENT FROM 
U. K. 


One phase of Siam’s 5-year plan for 
the rehabilitation of railways is reported 
to involve the purchase in the United 
Kingdom of materials and equipment, 
including locomotives and machine tools, 
amounting to about £15,000,000. 


SWITZERLAND ORDERS EQUIPMENT 


Thirty locomotives, 364 passenger 
coaches, and 576 freight cars are on or- 
der for delivery to Switzerland prior to 
1952; one-third of the passenger cars 
presently available are reported to be 
over 40 years old. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of bicycle tires in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany declined in 
August 1948 to 828,000 from the postwar 
record of 906,000 established in July. 
Output of other tires declined from 207,- 
200 in July to 193,800 in August. Produc- 
tion of bicycle tubes dropped slightly, 
although output of tubes for all other 
types of tires rose. July figures for most 
plants include production during the last 
10 days of June—from the time that cur- 
rency reform was introduced on June 
20. 

MALAYAN PRODUCTION 


The year 1947 set a record in Malayan 
rubber history, according to the “Rubber 
Statistics Handbook for 1947,’ compiled 
by the Department of Statistics at Kuala 
Lumpur. Production totaled 646,362 
tons and gross exports, 953,688 tons 
(Malaya exports a large tonnage that is 
received from Siam and the Netherlands 
Indies.) These figures are higher than 
those of any prewar year. A break-down 
in production figures indicates that the 
2,279 estates and the 352,819 smail hold- 
ings in the Federation produced 645,229 
tons, and the remainder, 1,133 tons, came 
from estates and small holdings in Sin- 
gapore. The previous highest recorded 
production year in Malaya was 1940, 
when the output was 547,202 tons. The 
highest producing month in 1947 was 
October with a gross tonnage of 65,002, 
of which 64,922 tons came from estates 
in the Federation 

The United States was Malaya’s best 
customer in 1947, taking 456,639 tons; 
the United Kingdom was next, receiving 
162,959 tons; Canada, third, with 41,788 
tons; and Russia, fourth, with 37,024 
tons. Countries which bought more then 
20,000 tons during the year were France 
(27,325 tons’, Argentina (26,800 tons), 
Australia (24,404 tons), Hong Kong 
(21,952 tons), and Italy (20,061 tons). 
Belgium took 18,001 tons: Germany, 
16.460 tons; Japan 13,517 tons; the 
Union of South Africa, 12,779 tons; the 
Netherlands, 11,285 tons: and Sweden, 
10,452 tons 

The total acreage planted in Malaya 
at the end of 1947 was 3,344,252 acres, as 
compared with 3,248,642 acres at the end 
of 1946, an increase of 95,610 acres. This 
increased acreage is made up of 37,568 
acres on estates and 58,042 acres on small 
holdings. 

A large number of estates were reclas- 
sified and registered during 1947. Of the 
prewar estates, 15 were reduced to small- 
holdings, 10 were practically destroyed 
during the Japanese occupation, and 3 
were converted to other uses. Acreage 
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replanted in the Federation in 1947 was 
4.528 on small holdings and 26,208 on 
estates. 


Exports OF NATURAL RUBBER, MALAYA 


Malayan exports of natural rubber to 
the Soviet totaled 37,024 tons in 1947 and 
60.406 tons in the first 9 months of 1948, 
according to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who stated that these ship- 
ments were made in accordance with the 
British trade agreement with Russia. 


SIAMESE RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


Siamese exports of rubber in 1947 
totaled 51,962 tons, compared with 1938 
shipments of 58,023 tons, the foreign 
press states. The 1947 total was consid- 
ered an achievement, however, because 
it was attained despite internal disor- 
ders, producers’ problems, lack of equip- 
ment, and transportation § difficulties. 
The rubber stocks accumulated during 
the war years were disposed of in 1946 
Shipments in 1947 were, therefore, a 
l-year total 


Shipbuilding 


PLANT BEING CONSIDERED, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Establishment at Durban, Union of 
South Africa, of a shipbuilding plant 
with a capacity to build at one time from 
5 to 6 ships up to 10,000 tons each is un- 
der consideration by South African and 
British interests 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


FOREIGN TRADE, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Exports of toiletries, cosmetics, soaps, 
and household chemicals from Bizonia 
totaled $1,040 for September and $86,762 
for the 9 months ended September 1948. 

Adjusted figures on imports show the 
total to be $165,900 for the 9-month 
period ended September 1948. Of this 
amount, $78,102 represents soap and $80,- 
835, toiletries and cosmetics 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL, CEYLON 


Citronella-oil exports from Ceylon in 
the third quarter of 1948 totaled 382,268 
pounds, valued at 795,114 rupees. India 
took the largest amount (103,753 pounds, 
value 220,334 rupees); the United States 
was next (75,678 pounds, 156,705 rupees) ; 
and the United Kingdom was third (71,- 
000 pounds, 138,578 rupees). Next in 
volume (ranging from 28,000 downward 
to 10,000 pounds) were Australia, Union 
of South Africa, Argentina, Turkey, and 
Iraq. The balance went to 15 other 
world markets. 

Citronella-oil prices which had aver- 
aged 1.92 rupees (US$0.58) a pound 


January 3. 1949 


between April and June 1948 varied be- 
tween 1.75 and 1.90 rupees (US$0.53 to 
$0.57) during the months June through 
September. 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL, SHANGHAI, 
CHINA 


Declared exports of citronella oil to the 
United States through Shanghai in Octo- 
ber 1948 amounted to 11,200 pounds, val- 
ued at US$10,115, the aggregate for Jan- 
uary through October being 47,474 
pounds, with a value of US$42,066. 


TRADE IN SoaP, FIJI ISLANDS 


Imports of laundry soap into the Fiji 
Islands for the 9-month period ending 
September 1948 amounted to 522,106 
pounds, valued at F£20648 (1 Fiji 
pound — $3.63 U. S. currency at official 
rate of exchange) as against imports of 
3,844 pounds valued at F£64 for the same 
period in 1947. 

Exports of soap in the same period of 
1948 equaled 2 long tons valued at F£195, 
as against exports of 41 tons, valued at 
F£1,979 for the corresponding period in 
1947. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, MARSEILLE 
CONSULAR DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District to the 
United States during October 1948 to- 
valed $6,118. The oils were ylang ylang 
($3,017), vetiver, bourbon ($1,673), lav- 
ender ($600), and lavandin ($828). 


FRENCH GUINEA’S SWEET ORANGE OIL 
EXPORTS 


Sweet orange oil exported in 1947 by 
French Guinea, the only producing col- 
ony in French West Africa, amounted to 
159 metric tons. Shipments to France 
accounted for 146 metric tons, the re- 
mainder going to the United Kingdom. 
Production is not expected to reach the 
prewar level of 240 tons for some time, 
the foreign press states. 


FOREIGN TRADE, GREECE 


Imports of toilet preparations and soap 
into Greece in May 1948 were 4 metric 
tons, valued at 39,037,000 drachmas (1 
drachma=$0.0001 in U. S. currency); 
and in June 1948, imports were 4 metric 
tons valued at 49,346,000 drachmas. To- 
tal imports for the 6 months ended June 
1948 were 23 tons valued at 236,212,000 
drachmas. 

Exports of toilet preparations and soap 
in May 1948 were 9 tons, valued at 28,- 
280,000 drachmas and in June 1948 were 
6 tons valued at 50,520,000 drachmas. 
Total exports for the first 6 months of 
1948 were 18 tons valued at 148,327,000 
drachmas. 


Soap IMPORTS, GOLD COAST 


Reports from the Gold Coast indicate 
that imports of soap for 1948 doubled 


those of 1947, when 34,556 hundredweight 
of common soap, valued at 73,431 pounds 
(1 pound=$4.03 U. S. currency) was im- 
ported, mostly from Nigeria. The Direc- 
tor of Supplies states that Nigeria can 
no longer supply the soap, so that pur- 
chases will have to be made in the United 
Kingdom, where prices and freight are 
higher but the quality is considered 
better. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND TOILETRIES, 
ICELAND 


Iceland has five factories manufactur- 
ing soaps and toiletries. The value of the 
1948 production is estimated at 8,300,000 
crowns. (1 crown=$0.154 U. S. cur- 
rency.) Production for the first 9 
months in 1947 totaled 1,785,000 crowns. 
Raw materials used in the industry dur- 
ing 1948 were estimated at 4,934,000 
crowns. 


CITRONELLA CULTIVATION, WEST JAVA, 
REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


In West Java the area now under cit- 
ronella cultivation does not exceed 1,000 
hectares, consisting mainly of old and 
neglected crops; in prewar years the area 
under cultivation was about 7,000 hec- 
tares. The Netherlands Indies export 
duty on citronella oil was reduced on 
May 25, 1948, from 20 to 3 percent to 
stimulate exports, the foreign press 
states. 


IRAQ CONSTRUCTS SOAP PLANT 


One of the large extractors of oil in 
Iraq is constructing a soap plant with an 
annual capacity of 1,000 metric tons of 
laundry soap and 100 tons of toilet soap. 
Equipment was imported from the United 
States at an estimated cost of about 
$200,000. 

Laundry soap now being imported 
from India consists largely of two British 
brands, a wax-colored soap in cakes or 
bars, and a cream-colored soap in bars 
of two cakes. Likewise a white soap, 
weighing about 300 grams, produced by 
Indian manufacturers, has become one 
of the popular brands. 

The leading laundry soaps imported 
from the United Kingdom are largely 
supplied by Lever Brothers, although 
other British brands, such as ‘“‘Cossages,” 
are also imported. None of the manu- 
facturers of United States brands, either 
in India or the United Kingdom, ship into 
this market. 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands imported 455 metric 
tons of essential oils, valued at 4,375,000 
guilders, in the first 8 months of 1948. 
The principal suppliers were the United 
States (124 tons, value 1,531,000 guil- 
ders), France (107 tons, 1,116,000 guil- 
ders), United Kingdom (54 tons, 371,- 
000 guilders), and Madagascar (47 tons, 
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225,000 guilders). Smaller amounts 
originated in other countries, some of 
which were Indonesia, Brazil, Italy, and 
British Malaya. 

Imports of synthetic perfumes in the 
same period amounted to 102 metric tons, 
with a value of 1,251,000 guilders. The 
outstanding supplier was the United 
States with 73 tons having a value of 
625,000 guilders; the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for 12 tons valued at 186,000 
guilders; France, Belgium, and unspeci- 
fied sources provided the remainder. 

Perfume compounds and flavors, con- 
taining alcohol, were imported in the 
January—October period in the amount of 
7 metric tons, valued at 39,000 guilders. 
France supplied 4 tons, worth 12,000 guil- 
ders; the United Kingdom, 2 tons valued 
at 17,000 guilders; and the United States, 
1 ton worth 10,000 guilders. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BurRMA’S IMPORTS 


Burma’s cotton-thread imports for the 
12 months ended September 30, 1948, to- 
taled 254.330 pounds compared with 320.,- 
376 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1946-47; imports of cotton fabrics to- 
taled 71,741,841 yards in 1947-48 com- 
pared with 48,914,823 yards in 1946-47. 

Imports of silk thread totaled 3,718 
pounds in 1947-48 and only 16 pounds in 
1946-47, and of silk cloth, 1,209 pounds 
and 569 pounds, respectively, in the two 
periods. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF CORDAGE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Cordage production at the Belgian 
Congo’s only cordage mill is estimated 
at 60,000 kilograms per year. Ropes 
made, vary in diameter from 5 millime- 
ters to 45 millimeters. Small diameters 
are most in demand because such cord- 
age is used in sewing jute bags. 

Imports of cordage come mostly from 
Belgium. In the period January—June 
1948, Belgium supplied 50,566 kilograms; 
the Union of South Africa, 6,141; Kenya 
and Uganda, 2,756; the United Kingdom, 
5,294; India, 7,780; and the United 
States, 1,333. 


CORDAGE IMPORTS, TRIPOLITANIA, LIBYA 


Tripolitania imported 146 metric tons 
of cordage in the first 6 months of 1948; 
106 tons were imported in the entire year 
1947. About 70 percent of all cordage 
was imported from the United Kingdom 
in 1948 and nearly all in 1947. Govern- 
ment sources estimate that more than 
200 tons of cordage and large amounts 
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of jute sacks will be needed in 1949, if 
the grain harvest is good. In 1947 Tri- 
politania imported 246 tons of jute sacks, 
but no sacks were imported in the first 6 
months of 1948. 


PRODUCTION OF HEMP FIBER, SYRIA 


Syrian production of hemp fiber has 
been estimated at 2,200 metric tons in 
1948 as compared with 2,586 tons in 1947. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of full-fashioned 
hosiery declined sharply to 158,896 dozen 
pairs in the first 9 months of 1948 as 
compared with 223,159 dozen pairs in the 
corresponding period of 1947, a foreign 
trade publication states 
leading buyers were the Union of South 
Africa, 132,154 dozen pairs; Newfound- 
land, 7,888 dozen pairs; Switzerland, 
4.082 dozen pairs: and Trinidad, 3,623 
dozen pairs. During September 1948 
Canada exported 15,339 dozen pairs as 
compared with 21,199 dozen pairs in Sep- 
tember 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF NYLON STOCKINGS, 
DENMARK 


Production of nylon seamless stockings 
of 30 denier, 51 gauge reached a peak of 
20,000 pairs monthly in a newly organ- 
ized Danish factory, which began opera- 
tions early in 1948. All output is being 
exported, mostly to Switzerland and the 
Near East. Installation of 20 new ma- 
chines imported from the United States 
is expected to increase production to 
30,000 pairs monthly in 1949. 

Small quantities of nylon stockings 
were imported late in 1948 from CzZecho- 
slovakia and the United Kingdom under 
trade-agreement terms, and at least 
10,000 pairs are expected from the United 
Kingdom in 1949 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


BraZIL’s 1947-48 Tospacco Crop 


Trade sources place Brazil’s 1947-48 
tobacco crop at 198,000,000 pounds, a re- 
duction of 12 percent from an earlier 
estimate, but slightly larger than the 
1946-47 outturn. No accurate forecast 
of 1948-49 production is available, but 
reports indicate that a sharp drop in 
export demand has curtailed plantings 
in some areas. 

The downward revision in the esti- 
mated 1947-48 crop is attributed to 
heavy rains during the harvesting season 
for air-cured leaf in the States of Rio 
Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. To- 
tal production of air-cured in those two 
states is placed at 55,000,000 pounds. 


Among the 


The 1947-48 outturn of flue-cured, 
also produced largely in Rio Grande do 
Sul and Santa Catarina, is now estimated 
at 41,000,000 pounds. In 1946-47, Brazil’s 
flue-cured crop amounted to 33,000,000 
pounds. The Bahia crop of filler types 
for 1947-48 is placed at 36,000,000 
pounds. Production of dark and cigar 
leaf in the remaining states for 1947-48 
is estimated at 66,000,000 pounds. 

Final figures show that Brazil’s exports 
of leaf during 1947 totaled 82,860,000 
pounds, a reduction of nearly 30 percent 
from the record 1946 export of 116,586,- 
000 pounds. Principal destinations in 
1947 included Spain, which took 17,017,- 
000 pounds: France, 14,905,000 pounds; 
the Netherlands, 10,093,000 pounds, and 
Argentina, 10,086,000 pounds Other 
important purchasers last year were 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Den- 
mark 

For the first 6 months of 1948, leaf 
exports amounted to only 25,362,000 
pounds—considerably below the 1947 
level. Argentina, which took 6,594,000 
pounds, was the chief purchaser. Spain 
continued as an important outlet, taking 
6,135,000 pounds. Germany with 3,569.- 
000 pounds, ranked third. The Nether- 
lands also purchased considerable quan- 
tities. Most of 1948 exports originated 
in Bahia State and consisted of filler 
leaf. Shipments of air-cured and flue- 
cured were comparatively small 

Exchange shortages continue to worry 
Brazilian tobacco exporters. There is a 
sizeable carryover of flue-cured and air- 
cured in Rio Grande do Sul, for which no 
buyers can be found. Unsold stocks of 
flue-cured are reported at between 8,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 pounds, and _ air- 
cured between 7,000,000 and 16,000,000 
pounds. The filler leaf of Bahia, how- 
ever, has been finding ready export 
outlets 


Brazil: } rports of Leaf Tohaceo 1947, and 
JanuaryJune 1948 
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A factory has been established at 
Illertissen, near Ulm in South Ger- 
many, to produce insulin from the glands 
of fish, reports the foreign press. 
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Italian Line Starts New 
Shipping Service to U.S. 


The Giacomo Costa Line of Genoa, 
Italy, recently initiated a new service be- 
tween Leghorn and Naples, Italy, and the 
United States ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Two ships will be engaged 
in the service, the Maria C. of 8,550 gross 
tons, and the Giovanna C. of 6,475 gross 
tons. The Maria C. has accommodations 
for 49 passengers, all of the same class. 
The Giovanna C. can accommodate 26 
passengers in four-berth cabins. 


Canadian Power Shortage To 
Affect Pulp-Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry is the 
largest user of hydroelectric power in 
Canada, the preliminary report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics states. 
This industry consumed 12,289,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy in 1947. 
Of this total, 9,973,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
were purchased, and about 35 percent of 
the purchased electricity was used for 
electric boilers 

In view of the pulp and paper indus- 
try’s heavy dependence on hydroelectric 
energy, the present shortage of power in 
Canada ‘which will grow more acute as 
the winter advances) will undoubtedly 
be reflected in the decreased production 
of mills located in the seriously affected 
areas of south-eastern Ontario, and to a 
lesser but more important extent, in 
south-western Quebec. 


Trans-World Airlines Starts 
Bombay-New York Mail Service 


Trans-World Airlines Bombay office 
announced on November 13, 1948, that 
effective on that date it had received 
from the Government of India exclusive 
rights for carrying air mail from Bom- 
bay to New York. The American Con- 
sulate General at Bombay advises that 
air mail from Colombo, South India, Goa, 
Central Provinces, and Bombay will be 
shunted into this service. The first con- 
Signment of about 30 bags was carried 
in the TWA plane leaving Bombay for 
New York the evening of November 13. 
Mail for the United States from Bombay 
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previously was carried by Air-India In- 
ternational and/or BOAC via the United 
Kingdom, with transshipment in London. 
The new service will be direct from Bom- 
bay to New York. Postal authorities in 
Bombay confirmed the TWA announce- 
ment and added that airmail from Delhi 
to the United States would continue to 
be shipped via PAA. 


Hydroelectric Project 
Under Way in Angola 


The hydroelectric project at Mabubas 
on the Dande River about 40 miles from 
Luanda, Angola, Portuguese West Africa, 
begun in February 1948, is the largest 
single project now under way in the col- 
ony. The plant is designed to replace the 
present deficient thermal-electric facil- 
ities which now supply Luanda with 
light and power and is scheduled for 
completion in June 1952. The construc- 
tion contract was awarded to the So- 
ciedade Luso-Dana, Limitada, and com- 
prises all phases of the project relating 
to the hydroelectric utilization, but does 
not include the conduits, the mechanical 
and electrical equipment of the power 
station, the high-tension line from Ma- 
bubas to Luanda, and the substation in 
the latter city. The project is being fi- 
nanced from the Angola Development 
Fund, and supervision of the construc- 
tion on the part of the Portuguese State 
is being exercised by the hydroelectric 
section of the Ministry of Public Works. 

The potential in the first phase of the 
project will be 12,000 horsepower and 
later 16,000 horsepower. The power gen- 
erated by the present thermal station is 





Britain Abolishes the Visa for 
U.S. Tourists 


\s of November 12, visas are no 
longer required of tourists in pos- 
session of valid U.S. passports for 
a stay in the United Kingdom not 
exceeding 3 months. Extensions 
for a longer period may be ob- 
tained upon application to the im- 
migration authorities. 

















only 2,000 horsepower, which is said to 
be insufficient for the city’s needs. The 
initial construction work now in progress 
comprises housing for personnel, offices, 
workshops, water-supply system, and 
roads. Work on the dam will not be 
started for some time. It is reported 
from Luanda that difficulties have been 
experienced in obtaining essential ma- 
chinery from abroad for the project. 


New Project To Boost 
Haiti’s Water Supply 


The water supply of Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, will be considerably increased in 
about one year when the $279,000 proj- 
ect, now under way, is completed. The 
Sanitary Mission (SCISP), which is di- 
recting operations, states that the water 
from the spring which will furnish the 
additional supply has a rate of flow that 
varies from 750,000 to 2,000,000 gallons 
per day. 


France Commissions New 
Passenger-Cargo Vessel 


The new French cargo-passenger ship 
Centaurus, recently built in Bergen, Nor- 
way, was commissioned November 8, 1948, 
for direct service between Bordeaux, 
France, and Casablanca. Capable of an 
average speed of 12 knots, the Centaurus 
will probably run on a 10-day schedule. 
She can carry 10 passengers, as well as 
1,300 tons of freight, a large portion of 
which may be refrigerated. It is ex- 
pected that the transportation of North 
African fruits to the French market will 
be a primary role of the new vessel. 


Installation of New Power 
Plants Scheduled for Mexico 


Three important regions in the Mexi- 
can State of Nuevo Leon—Cadereyta Ji- 
menez, Sabinas Hidalgo, and General 
Bravo or Los Herreras—are expected to 
have electric power by February 1949. 
The agreement to this effect, between the 
State Government of Nuevo Leon, repre- 
sented by the Governor, and the Federal 
Electrical Commission, states that one- 
third of the cost will be provided by the 
State, one-third by the municipalities 
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where the plants will be located, and one- 
third by the Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 


sources. The municipalities of Paras, 
General Trevino, Agualeguas, and Villa 
de Juarez, all in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
are expected to inaugurate their own 
power plants shortly; these are being set 
up as local ventures. 

The new hydroelectric plant, which is 
being installed at Montemorelos, N. L.., is 
nearing completion; it will be operated 
from the artificial waterfall on the Pillon 
River. This plant will be of special im- 
portance in providing power to the three 
citrus-packing houses recently estab- 
lished at Montemorelos. In addition, it 
is expected to supply electricity to the 
nearby towns of General Teran and Al- 
lende. Cementos Hidalgo, a coopera- 
tively operated cement plant located at 
Hidalgo, N. L., has recently purchased 
two turbogenerators from the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources for 750,000 pesos. 
With these the power output of the fac- 
tory is to be increased from 2,000 to 4,500 
kilowatts and production of cement is ex- 
pected to be enlarged correspondingly. 


Radio Communications. Korea 


Effective December 1, 1948, Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s facilities in Seoul, 
Korea, were taken over by the Ministry 
of Communications. It will be called In- 
ternational Wireless Station, and it will 
be managed by the Ministry’s Bureau of 
Radio. 


Australian Parliament Passes 
Water Supply Development Bill 


A bill for an act granting £2,150,000 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
for the development of the water supply 
in the State of Western Australia passed 
both Houses of the Commonwealth Par- 
liament on November 18, 1948. The total 
cost of that part of the scheme to which 
the Commonwealth intends financial 
assistance is £4,300,000. The grant will 
partly pay the cost of a proposal to retic- 
ulate water from the Eastern Goldfields 
Water Supply Scheme to certain agri- 





Authorization for Reservations 
for Tourist Travel in Ger- 
many Now Available 


Travel agents desiring to obtain 
authorization to accept prepaid ac- 
commodations for tourist travelers 
to the U. S. Zone of Germany. 
should make application to Wil- 
liam John Logan. Director Gen- 
eral Joint Export-Import Agency, 
Hoechst, Frankfurt am Main. Ger- 
many. A. P.O. 757. c/o Postmaster, 


New York. 
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cultural areas in the northeastern por- 
tions of the State’s main mixed wheat 
and sheep belt, which are intersected by 
the East-West Railway, and towards 
providing a water supply from the 
Wellington Dam to towns along the Great 
Southern Railway. 

Included in the scheme are the follow- 
ing: (1) Raise the Mundaring Weir, 
increasing its capacity from 4,600,000,000 
gallons to 15,000,000,000 gallons; (2) 
raise the Wellington Dam, increasing its 
capacity from 7,500,000,000 gallons to 
38,000,000,000 gallons; (3) increase by 
stages the capacity of the pumping sta- 
tions and mains on the gold-fields water- 
supply system to enable water to be retic- 
ulated throughout certain northeastern 
agricultural areas comprising approx- 
imately 4,000,000 acres; (4) construct a 
steel main with pumping stations from 
Wellington Dam over the Darling Ranges 
to the Great Southern towns extending 





Bahamas Issues New Exchange- 
Control Measures 


In the Bahamas, foreign exchange will 
be granted for holiday travel outside the 
sterling area once in every other calen- 
dar years, says an airgram recently re 
ceived from the U. 8. Consulate at Nas 
sau. The maximum allowance for such 
travel will be $500. Persons who have 
been granted foreign exchange for holi- 
day travel in 1948 are not eligible for 
any allowance in 1949, whether they had 
their full allowance in 1948 or not. 
Children under 16 years of age will re- 
ceive only 50 percent of the above 
amounts. Persons who proceed to the 
United Kingdom for holidays will not 
be granted the dollar allowance as well 
but will be allowed a reasonable sum in 
dollars for transit expenses through the 
United States if necessary. 











Importance of Properly Exe- 
cuted Inoculation Certifi- 
‘ates for Travelers to Pak- 
istan Emphasized 


An airgram from the U. S. Embassy 
at Karachi calls attention to the impor- 
tance of property executed inoculation 
certificates in order to insure against 
quarantine upon arrival in’ Pakistan. 
The internationally prescribed form is 
acceptable when properly filled out and 
will allow the bearer to pass through ex- 
amination by the health authorities with- 
out delay. Persons not familiar with the 
international form should consult their 
transportation line. 











from Beverley to Katanning; and (5) 
construct high-level storages with the 
necessary pumping stations and reticu- 
lation system throughout the area. 

The Commonwealth will not contribute 
to the cost of increasing the storage 
capacity of the Mundaring Weir and 
Wellington Dam, as the State has already 
undertaken to meet the cost of this part 
of the works out of its finances. The 
population of the agricultural areas in- 
cluded in the scheme is about 32,700, of 
whom 23,700 live in towns and 9,000 on 
farms. Within this area of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 acres, there are 23 towns, 
none of which have a satisfactory water 
supply with the exception of those lying 
alongside the existing gold-fields water- 
supply main. The additional water is 
required to meet the demands on the 
gold-fields water-supply system, which 
already exceeds its capacity; to increase 
primary production; to provide for the 
expansion and development of secondary 








industries; and to provide conveniences 
by making reasonable water supplies 
available to farms and towns. 

The Bill was highly recommended and 
favorably received by members of the 
three parties in both Houses. It was 
generally acknowledged that the develop- 
ment of Western Australia is of consider- 
able importance to the economy of the 
country as a whole, and that the expected 
increased productivity and social welfare 
which should result from its implementa- 
tion justifies the expenditure. 


India Extends Overseas 
Radio-Telephone Service 


Effective November 1, 1948, the Indian 
Overseas Radio-Telephone Service was 
extended to Denmark, the Bizonal Area 
of Germany, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Czechoslovakia 

Rates for calls from India to Denmark 
and the Bizone will be 48 rupees for the 
first 3 minutes, 16 rupees for each subse- 
quent minute, and 5 rupees 6 annas for 
report charge. Charges for calls to Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia will be 50 rupees for the first 3 
minutes, 16 rupees 11 annas for each 
extra minute, and 6 rupees for report 
charge. (‘1 rupee=$0.30; 16 annas tol 
rupee) 


Power Services, Paraguay 


The recently nationalized power, light, 
and street railway services of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, have been placed under the 
Ministry of Public Works, and an official 
administrator has been appointed. 


Glasgow to Canadian Ports 
Shipping Service Resumed 


Direct passenger service between Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and Canadian ports, sus- 
pended since 1939, was resumed recently 
with the departure of the passenger- 
cargo vessel, Lismoria, operated by the 
Donaldson Atlantic Line of Glasgow. 
The vessel is designed to carry general 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Mechanical Engineering 
Exhibition Turin, Italy 

The Eighth National Mechanical En- 
gineering Exhibition of Turin, Italy, 
sponsored by the Association of Me- 
chanical and Metallurgical Industrialists, 
was held from October 9 to 27, 1948. This 
exhibition was first organized in 1932 and 
was held annually until 1938. This year 
the exhibition was part of the current 
campaign by prominent Turinese busi- 
nessmen to make a commercial as well 
as industrial center of the city of Turin. 

The 300 exhibits which were on display 
at this event were subdivided into the 
following categories: Metallurgy and iron 
works, general mechanics, precision and 
optical instruments, machine tools, agri- 
cultural equipment, electrotechnology, 
vehicles and accessories (excluding auto- 
mobiles). As the exhibits were designed 
to be of maximum interest to laymen as 
well as professional men and skilled la- 
borers, the organizing committee encour- 
aged exhibitors to display equipment in 
actual operation. The following equip- 
ment was so demonstrated: woolen spin- 
ning machines and other textile equip- 
ment, teletypewriters, calculators, drill- 
ing machines, electric pens designed to 
write on wood and metal, printing equip- 
ment, and an electric organ. 

Although no foreign companies par- 
ticipated directly in the Exhibition, for- 
eign products were displayed by Italian 
distributors. Among the American equip- 
ment were the following: rotary-head 
milling machines, calculating machines, 
cash registers, typewriters, reproducing 
machines, plastic packing materials, 
hearing aids, refrigeration equipment, 
agricultural tractors and cultivators. In 
addition, a number of American products 
manufactured in Italy under license ar- 
rangements were on display. 

A stand featuring American technical 
publications, located at the entrance of 
the exposition hall, aroused great inter- 
est, but Italian exchange regulations lim- 
ited the number of subscribers to these 
publications to a small fraction of those 
desirous of subscribing. 

On entering the Exposition Palace, vis- 
itors (who totaled nearly 200,000) were 
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greeted by a fountainlike display of 
ball-bearings numbering about 5,000,000 
shooting into the air and sparkling in 
beams of brilliant lights. The visitors 
were made up of 150,000 who paid en- 
trance fees totaling about $22,000, and 
some 15,000 students and 27,000 officials 
and technicians who were admitted 
gratis. 

Exhibitors were reported to be highly 
satisfied with the amount of business 
transacted. 


International Nautical Show. 
Paris. France 


The annual International Nautical 
Show of Paris, France, was held from 
October 1 to 17, 1948, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Nautical Industries Associa- 
tion, and was witnessed by an estimated 
crowd of nearly 200,000. 

The 123 exhibits at this show were 
made up of small and medium-sized 
pleasure craft, outboard marine and 
Diesel motors and engines of all sorts, 
and self-powered river barges. Numer- 
ous other exhibits included accessories 
and supplies, and even such diverse lines 
as fishing supplies, nautical toys, model 
building supplies, and camping equip- 
ment. 

The products of seven United States 
firms were exhibited or given publicity 
by French representatives handling these 
products. In addition, the products of 
six other foreign countries were shown, 
including Belgian, Norwegian, and 
Italian. 














Public interest was largely concen- 
trated on the many types of pleasure 
craft shown, and particularly on the 
smaller craft. Nearly all products were 
available for purchase or order locally, 
except for the foreign products which are 
difficult to obtain in consequence of 
severe import restrictions. 


International Motor 
Show. London 


The Board of Trade Journal, in an ar- 
ticle on the International Motor Show, 
held at Earls Court, London, England, 
from October 27 to November 6, 1948, 
says that reliable estimates of the 
amount of business done are impossible 
to obtain. However, a p2rsonal observer 
reported to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
the following individual examples of 
business done: 


An American trader is reported to have 
ordered 80 percent of next year’s output of 
the new Jaguar sports car, an order expected 
to amount to 2,000 cars. An official of the 
Nuffield Group told me they had received a 
small first order from Chicago for Morris 
cars—an order which might be significant 
because previously their exports to the 
United States had been confined to the 
M.G. The same company is doing good busi- 
ness in Brazil, where the Government has 
issued import licenses for Nuffield exports to 
the value of $2,000,000; and a Canadian dis- 
tributor has placed orders for $1,000,000 
worth of Morris Oxfords, Morris Minors, and 
vans. He is so impatient for these that they 
are to be shipped through Halifax and St. 
John rather than wait for the St. Lawrence 
River to reopen in the spring. 


(Continued on p. 48) 








International Trade Fair in Vienna, Austria 
International Trade Fair in Antwerp, Belgium—May 15 to 31. 
International Trade Fair in Plovdiv, Poland 
International Fair in Casablanca, French Morocco—J une 26 to July 11. 
International Levant Sample Fair, Bari, Italy 
St. Erik’s International Fair, Stockholm, Sweden——August 25 to September 5. 


International Trade Fairs—New Dates 


Since publication of the release entitled “List of Forthcoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions To Be Held Abroad in 1949” in November 1948, dates as to when 
the following international trade fairs are to be held have come to the attention 
of the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch of OIT: 


Fall Fair—September 7 to 14. 
August 29 to September 12. 


September 4 to 21. 
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U. S. Trade With the Other 


American Republics, 
First Half 1948 


(Continued from p. 7) 


commodities, however, underwent vari- 
ous changes. Imports of tomatoes and 
other vegetables, bananas, rubber, chicle, 
copper, and zinc declined, whereas among 
the more commodities im- 


ported in greater quantities were shell- 


important 


fish, coffee, sisal and henequen, sawmill 
products, and crude petroleum. 

Imports of silver from Mexico, which 
are not included in merchandise trade 
statistics, amounted to $17,200,000 
duction of 6 percent from the dollar 





a re- 


value of silver imports in January—June 
1947. 


Cuba 


Exports to Cuba declined less than the 
average for the area, or from $245,000,000 
Ve rehandi N¢é 


TABLE 2.—United States 


Trade 
Country, 1947 by Half Year 





Valu 
Cour 
Ja Jur Au be 
1947 1947 
EXPORTS 
Potal 1, 956, 307 1, 901, 70S 
Mexic« 24, 778 ( 2u 
Central America 
Costa Rica l it 17, 7S¢ 
Guatemala 20), 285 21, 094 
Honduras 14, 302 15, 600 
Nicaragua 9, 532 7.871 
Panama, Republic of 65, 157 107, OO 
El Salvador 13, 708 14, 726 
Caribbean Area 
Cuba 244, 952 246, Si 
Dominican Reput 22, 403 26, 92 
Haiti 13, 183 12, 031 
South America 
Argentina $13, OST 67, 034 
Bolivia 16, 042 12, 248 
Brazil 354, 278 288, 947 
Chile 66, 032 50. 300 
Colombia 118, 159 ) 
Ecuador 4, 254 
Paraguay 4, 461 
Peru _- 49, 269 
Uruguay W), 324 7 
Venezuela 214, 840 211, 943 
IMPORTS 
Total 1.086.117 1.06 su 
Mexico 131, 014 115, 674 
Central America 
Costa Rica 9, 440 11, 249 
Guatemala 26, 629 17, 713 
Honduras 5, 364 6, 213 
Nicaragua 6, 362 2. 632 
Panama, Republic of 3, 762 2, 949 
El Salvador 22, 177 5, 291 
Caribbean Area 
Cuba 261, 115 248, 500 
Dominican Republic 17, 59¢ 12, 632 
Haiti 9, 155 10, O89 
South America 
Argentina 89, 494 65, 14: 
Bolivia 9, 962 11, 864 
Brazil 24, 651 241, 018 
Chile 54, 952 67, 348 
Colombia 102, 563 103, 065 
Ecuador 1,069 + 401 
Paraguay 1, 522 74 
Peru 2), 664 21, 037 
Uruguay 16, 313 21, 440 
Venezus 84,614 SN, NTI 
Including reexports 
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imports 
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to $233,000,000. Machinery and auto- 
mobiles showed large increases and offset 
about half of a $24,000,000 drop in food- 
stuffs. Rice shipments fluctuated 
sharply, depending on the status of the 
export allotment, and were particularly 
Wheat- 
flour and lard exports were also lower 
than in January—June 1947 

Historically, Cuba has had an import 


low in the early part of 1948 


balance in United States trade, but in 
January—June 1948 exports exceeded im- 
ports by 18 percent Imports fell 24 per- 
cent, or from a value of $261,000,000 in 
the first half of 1947 to $197,000,000 
Sugar imports, which account for more 
than 70 percent of the total from Cuba 
were reduced by nearly one-third. To- 
and ethyl alcohol also 


bacco, copper, 


showed marked declines 


Venezuela 


Venezuela is now the principal Latin 


American Republic in a_ position to 
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finance a large excess of United States 
exports over imports. Exports to Vene.- 
zuela increased 18 percent, to $254,000.- 
000, as 
1947. 


shown in nearly all types of merchandise, 


compared with January—June 


Increases of a fourth or more were 
but especially large were those of pas- 
senger cars, electrical and agricultura] 
machinery, and synthetic textiles 
Venezuela’s gain in United States im. 
ports from $85,000,000 in the first half of 
1947 to $137,000,000 was one of the largest 
increases for the area. The principal 


import, crude petroleum, increased 17 


percent in quantity. Coffee and cocoa 
or cacao beans also increased, by 8 and 


28 percent, respectively 


TABLE 3 Balance of United States Mer 
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4rgentina 

The extraordinary increase in United 
States exports to Argentina in 1947 was 
followed by a sharp reduction in 1948 
Exports totaled $313,000,000 in January 
1947, went up to $367,000,000 in 
July-December, and then fell to $260,- 
000,000 in January—June 1948 
crease to $111,000,000 in 


Argentina was the second largest 


June 


The in- 
imports trom 
gain 
among the leading countries—24 percent 
above January—June 1947 and 70 percent 
July—December 


made a substantial decrease 


above These changes 
in the rate 
of the United States export balance, but 


Argentina still has a larger deficit in 
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trade with this country than any other 
American Republic and now lacks the 
dollar exchange needed for even essen- 
tial Exports the third 
quarter of 1948 amounted to only $57,- 
000,000 as United States exporters with- 
held more and more shipments because 


purchases. in 


of the indefinite credit situation in Ar- 
gentina 


TABLE 4 Leading Commodities in 


Trade 


TABLE 5 Nelected Commodities BRaported 


January 3. 1949 
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Of the reduction in total exports to Ar- 
gentina from January—June 1947, 60 per- 
cent was in the one category of automo- 
Exports of 
textiles and manufactures, and of rubber 


biles, parts, and accessories. 


tires, were also lower than in the first 
half of 1947. 
The increase in imports from Argen- 


tina was largely in wool, hides and skins, 


of the 
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and foodstuffs. Canned beef, which to- 
taled less than $6,000,000 in the whole 
of 1947, was up to $12,000,000 in the first 
half of 1948. Linseed oil, one of the 
principal imports in the early part of 
1947, was not being purchased by the 
United States in the first half of 1948, 
and neither did we obtain flaxseed from 
Argentina. 





the Other American Republics, January—June 1947 and 1948 
Value in thousands | ! ete Percent distri- | Percent of trade 
of dollars January , lange ‘bution January-| ith all coun- 

fane anuary June ‘ tries January 

June 1948 June 
from 
January 

1947 1948 June 1947) g47 1948 1947 1948 
1, 940, 693 (1, 689, 318 13. 0 100. 0 100. 0 24. 7 2A. 0 
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Other American Republics, by Leading Countries, 1947 by Half 


Percent change Janu- 


Value in thousands of dollars ury—June 1948 from 
January July-De- January January July—De- 
June 1947 cember 1947) June 1948 | June 1947 cember 1947 
1, 939, 411 1, 891, 282 1, 689, 318 12.9 10.7 

231, 662 242, 903 248, 689 +7.3 +2.4 

45, 583 39, 839 37, 575 —17.6 —5.7 
47, S31 44, 762 49, 825 4. 2 +11.3 

12, 459 13, 754 14, 196 +13.9 +3 9 

36, 391 38, GAO 41,974 +15.3 +8. 6 

33, 858 2, 985 48, 869 44 7.8 

17, 816 19, S90 21, 183 18.9 6.5 
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TABLE 5.—Selected Commodities Exported by the 
Republics, by Leading Countries, 1947 by Half Year and January-June 


Commodity and country of destination 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE—Con. 


Textiles and manufactures, including yarns 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Venezuela 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Iron and steel mill products 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Venezuela 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Electrical machinery 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Venezuela 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Chemicals and related products 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Venezuela 
Argentir 
Colombia 
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TABLE 6.—Nelected Commodities Imported 
by the United States from the Other 
imerican Republics, by Leading Coun 
tries, January—June 1947 and 1948 











January-June 
Commodity and cou Perce 
of or change 
1947 1948 
Imports for consump- 
tion. tota 
1,000 dollars. _ 1, 075, 402 1, 195, 997 +11.2 
Coffee, total_1,000 pounds __ 1, 208, 183 1, 389, 217 +15.0 
Brazil 1o 583,471 732, 204 +25 
Cc do 326, Y25 $22, 967 1.2 
El Salvador do 97, 756 O9, (46 +1. 
Guatemal do 71,147 66, 695 6.3 
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by means of an exchange of notes dated 
November 19 1948, between the Haitian 
Minister in Caracas and the Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela 

This represents a routine extension of the 
exchange of notes dated May 29 and July 10 
1943, by which each of the signatory Govern- 
ments accorded reciprocal most-favored-na- 
tion customs treatment to products origl- 
nating in the territory of the other 

For announcement of the extension of the 
agreement in 1947 see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 30, 1947 


Proposals are now being examined for 
the development in India ‘under official 
auspices) of penicillin and sulfa-drugs 
industries 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Announcement of Intention To 
Enter Into Tariff Negotia- 
tions, April 1949 


Copies of State Department Press Re- 
lease No. 1015 of December 17, 1948, con- 
taining the notices reproduced below and 
the lists of products may be obtained 
from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or its Regional and 
District Offices. 


Notice Issued by Department of 
State 


The interdepartmental Trade Agreements 
Committee on December 17, 1948, issued 
formal notice of intention to negotiate 
with Colombia and Liberia for reciprocal re- 
duction of tariff and other trade barriers and 
for accession of those countries to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
cluded by the United States and 22 other 
countries at Geneva, Switzerland, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1947. Colombia and Liberia will 
join with 11 other countries in the negotia- 
tions scheduled to begin at Geneva on April 
11, 1949. The Trade Acreements Committee 
notice was accompanied by publication of 
lists of articles on which United States tariff 
concessions might be considered in the nego- 
tiations with Colombia and Liberia 

The Trade Agreements Committee also 
published supplementary lists of articles on 
which United States tariff concessions might 
be considered in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions with 9 of the 11 countries regarding 
which notice of intention to negotiate was 
given and lists were published by the Com- 
mittee on November 5, 1948. Those countries 
are: Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. No supplementary lists have been 
issued for the remaining two countries, El 
Salvador and Nicaragua 

No United States tariff concessions will be 
considered, in the forthcoming negotiations, 
on any article not appearing on one of the 
lists published November 5, or On one of the 
lists published December 17, unless it is sub- 
sequently included in a future supplementary 
list. These lists are published in advance of 
the negotiations, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 10004 of Oc- 
tober 5, 1948 

In the case of articles with respect to 
Which imports from Cuba are entitled to 
preferential treatment, a modification of 
the rate in the negotiations will involve the 
elimination, reduction, or continuation of 
the preference, perhaps with an adjustment 
or specification of the rate applicable to the 
Cuban product. The situation will be com- 
parable in the case of products on which the 
United States enjoys a preference in Cuba 
and with respect to which Cuba might nego- 
tiate with any other country 

The Interdepartmental Committee for 
Reciprocity Information also announced that 
public hearings in connection with products 
appearing on the lists published today and 
with U. S. exports to countries with which 
the United States intends to negotiate, will 
open January 25, 1949; applications to ap- 
pear at those hearings and written briefs 
and statements will be received until Janu- 
ary 18, 1949. These hearings are held under 
Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act of 


January 3. 1949 


1934, as amended, which provides that any 
interested person shall have opportunity to 
present his views on any proposed trade 
agreement before its conclusion. Executive 
Order No. 10004 designates the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information as the agency to 
receive these views and to transmit them to 
the interdepartmental trade-agreements 
organization. 

The lists of products made public Decem- 
ber 17 have been transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Tariff Commission, as is required 
by the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1948. Under that act the Commission must 
investigate, hold hearings, and report to the 
President in not more than 120 days, with 
regard to each item on the lists, (1) the ex- 
tent to which United States tariff or other 
import restrictions may be reduced without 
causing or threatening serious injury to a 
domestic industry producing like or similar 
articles; and (2) what, if any, additional 
import restrictions are required in order to 
prevent such injury. 

The Tariff Commission has announced 
hearings on the articles covered in the lists 
published December 17, to run concurrently 
with the hearings of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. Information submitted 
to the Tariff Commission, other than that 
accepted by the Commission as confidential, 
will be made available to the trade-agree- 
ments organization through the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. Therefore, per- 
sons not wishing to present any information 
in addition to that which they present to the 
Tariff Commission may, but need not, appear 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. However, persons wishing to pre- 
sent additional information concerning pos- 
sible import concessions, or views with re- 
spect to export concessions to be obtained by 
the United States, should appear before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Inclusion of a given article on any of the 
lists published November 5 or December 17 
does not necessarily mean that a concession 
will be made on that article. The Trade 
Agreements Committee will make its recom- 
mendations to the President only after the 
trade-agreements organization has studied 
all the information received from the Tariff 
Commission and from the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, as well as all other 
available data. Actual making of conces- 
sions will depend, of course, on the outcome 
of the negotiations. 

The lists published November 5 and De- 
cember 17 are based upon the language of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, but do not show exist- 
ing rates of duty on the listed products 
These rates are shown in United States Im- 
port Duties (1948) and Supplement 1 there- 
to, published by the Tariff Commission and 
obtainable from the Tariff Commission, the 
Department of State, or the Department of 
Commerce and its regional and district 
offices 


Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH COLOM- 


BIA, DENMARK, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL 
SALVADOR, FINLAND, GREECE, HAITI, ITALY, 
LIBERIA, NICARAGUA, PERU, SWEDEN, AND 
URUGUAY 

Original notice with respect to trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with Colombia and Li- 
beria; supplementary notice with respect 
to Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Fin- 


land, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Peru, Sweden, 
and Uruguay; possible adjustment in pref- 
erential rates on Cuban products 


Submission of Information to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


Closing date for application to be heard, 
January 18, 1949. 

Closing date for submission of briefs, Jan- 
uary 18, 1949. 

Public hearings open, January 25, 1949. 

1. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements issued on December 17 
a notice announcing intention to conduct 
trade-agreement negotiations with Colombia 
and Liberia, and making a supplementary 
announcement regarding the trade-agree- 
ments negotiations proposed by the notice 
issued by that Committee on November 5, 
1948 (13 F. R. 6586), with each of the fol- 
lowing countries: Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. Annexed to this pub- 
lic notice are lists of articles imported into 
the United States to be considered for pos- 
sible concessions in the negotiations with 
Colombia and with Liberia, and supplemen- 
tary lists of such articles to be so considered 
in the negotiations with each of the other 
countries specified in this paragraph. (There 
are ho supplementary lists with respect to 
El Salvador and Nicaragua.) 

2. It is stated by the Trade Agreements 
Committee that it is proposed to enter into 
these negotiations with Colombia and Li- 
beria with a view to the accession of those 
countries as contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Trade Agreements Committee has also an- 
nounced in such notice that, in the case of 
an article in one or more of these lists or 
supplementary lists with respect to which 
the corresponding product of Cuba is now 
entitled to preferential treatment, a modi- 
fication of the rate in the negotiations re- 
ferred to will involve the elimination, reduc- 
tion, or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps in some cases with an adjustment or 
specification of the rate applicable to the 
product of Cuba. 

3. The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that persons who 
desire to submit to it information and views 
in writing in regard to the foregoing pro- 
posals with respect to Colombia or Liberia 
(including areas for which either of these 
countries has authority to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations), or with respect to 
the articles contained in the supplementary 
lists annexed to the notice by the Trade 
Agreements Committee issued December 17, 
shall do so not later than 12:00 noon, Janu- 
ary 18, 1949, and all persons who desire to 
submit to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation applications for oral presentation 
of views in regard thereto shall submit such 
application, including a statement as to the 
product or products, if any, on which the 
applicant wishes to be heard, to the Com- 
mittee not later than 12:00 noon, January 
18, 1949. 

4. Such communications shall be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.” Ten copies 
of written statements, either typewritten or 
otherwise duplicated, shall be submitted, of 
which one copy shall be sworn to. 

5. Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on January 
25, 1949, in the auditorium of Department of 
Commerce Building at 14th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. Witnesses who make 
application to be heard will be advised re- 
garding the time and place of their individual 
appearances. Appearances at hearings before 
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the Committee may be made by or on behalf 
of those persons who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral 
presentation of views. Statements made at 
the public hearings shall be under oath. 

6. Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee their 
views concerning possible tariff concessions 
by the United States in the proposed nego- 
tiations with Colombia and Liberia on any 
product, whether or not included in the lists 
with respect to those countries annexed to 
the notice of intention to negotiate which 
has been issued by the Trade Agreements 
Committee, and concerning any other mat- 
ters relating to the proposed negotiations. 
Copies of these lists and of the supplemen- 
tary lists with respect to the other countries 
specified in paragrauph 1 of this notice may 
be obtained from the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information at the address desig- 
nated above and may be inspected at the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. As 
indicated in the notice of intention to ne- 
gotiate, no tariff concessions will be consid- 
ered on any product which is not included 
in a list annexed to the notice by the Trade 
Agreements Committee of November 5, 1948, 
or in a list or a supplementary list annexed 
to the notice by that Committee issued to- 
day, unless it is subsequently included in a 
supplementary public list. 

7. Persons or groups interested in export 
products may present their views regarding 
any tariff or other concessions that might be 
requested of Colombia or Liberia. 

8. A written statement submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information may 
relate to articles contained in one or more of 
the lists or supplementary lists annexed to 
the notice by the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee issued today or to other matters re- 
lating to the proposed trade-agreement ne- 
gotiations with Colombia and Liberia, and 
oral statements may also relate to one or 
more such lists or negotiations, subject to 
any scheduling that may be made by the 
Committee in advising as to the time and 
place of individual appearances 

9. By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 17th day of Decem- 
ber 1948 





Secretary, Committee for Rectprocity 
Information 
DECEMBER 17, 1948 


Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH Co- 
LOMBIA, DENMARK, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EI 
SALVADOR, FINLAND, GREECE, HAITI, ITALY 
LIBERIA, NICARAGUA, PERU, SWEDEN, AND 
URUGUAY 


Original notice with respect to Colombia 
and Liberia; supplementary notice with re- 
spect to Denmark, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay; possible adjustment in preferential 
rates on Cuban products. 


1. Purusant to section 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Act approved June 12, 1934 (48 
Stat. (pt. 1) 945, ch. 474), as extended and 
amended by the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1948 (Pub. Law 792—80th Cong.) and 
to paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10004 of 
October 5, 1948 (13 F. R. 5853) , notice is here- 
by given by the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements of intention to con- 
duct trade-agreement negotiations with Co- 
lombia and Liberia. It is proposed to enter 
into negotiations with these countries with 
a view to their accession as contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_ NOTE A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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2. Pursuant to paragraph 4 of Executive 
Order 10004 of October 5, 1948 (13 F. R. 5853), 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements hereby gives notice supplemen- 
tary to the notice issued by the Committee 
on November 5, 1948 (13 F. R. 6586), with re- 
spect to conduct of trade-agreement negotia- 
tions with each of the following countries 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay 

3. There are annexed hereto a list of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States to be 
considered for possible modifications of 
duties and other import restrictions, imposi- 
tion of additional import restrictions, or spe- 
cific continuance of existing customs or ex- 
cise treatment in the proposed trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with each of the countries 
specified in paragraph 1 of this notice, and 
a supplementary list of such articles to be 
considered in the proposed trade-agreement 
negotiations with each of the countries speci- 
fied in paragraph 2 of this notice supple- 
menting the lists of articles imported from 
each of such countries annexed to the notice 
of November 5, 1948 (there are no supple- 
mentary lists with respect to El Salvador and 
Nicaragua) Each of these lists and supple- 
mentary lists has been approved by the Presi- 
dent and transmitted to the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the manner set forth in paragraph 4 
of Executive Order 10004. In the case of an 
article in one or more of these lists or sup- 
plementary lists with respect to which the 
corresponding product of Cuba is now en- 
titled to preferential treatment, a modifica- 
tion of the rate in the negotiations referred 
to will involve the elimination, reduction, or 
continuation of the preference, perhaps in 
some cases with an adjustment or specifica- 
tion of the rate applicable to the product of 
Cuba 

4. No tariff concession will be considered 
in the negotiations with any country on any 
article which is not included in the list rela- 
tive to such country annexed to the notice 
of November 5, 1948, or in a list or a supple- 
mentary list relative to the country annexed 
hereto [NoTe.—-Not presented in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY], unless it is subsequently 
included in a supplementary public list ap- 
proved by the President and transmitted to 
the Tariff Commission. No duty or import 


tax imposed under paragraph or section of 


the Tariff Act or Internal Revenue Code other 


than the tariff paragraph listed with respect 
o such article will be considered for a pos- 
sible decrease, although an additional or 
separate duty on the article, which is imposed 
under a paragraph or section other than that 


listed, may be bound against increase as an 


assurance that the concession under the 


listed paragraph r section will not be 
nullified 
5. Pursuant to sectior 3 of the Trade 


Agreements Extension Act of 1948, informa- 
tion and views as to the matters specified in 
that section relating to the articles contained 
in the lists and supplementary lists annexed 
hereto may be submitted to the United States 
Tariff Commission in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by the 
Commission Pursuant to section 4 of the 
Trade Agreements Act, as amended, and 
paragraph 6 of Executive Order 10004 of Oc- 
tober 5, 1948, information and views relat- 
ing to any aspect of the proposed trade- 
agreement negotiations with the countries 
specified in paragraph 1 of this notice, and 
relating to the articles contained in the sup- 
plementary lists annexed hereto, may be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of this date issued by that 
Committee Arrangements are being made 
to coordinate the hearings to be held by the 
rariff Commission and the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in order to facilitate 
the convenience of persons desiring to ap- 
pear at both hearings Information and 
views submitted to the Tariff Commission 
except those accepted by the Commission as 
confidential, will be made available to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, al- 
though, on account of the statutory require- 
ment as to the investigation by the Tariff 
Commission, persons and groups who wish 
to be assured that their information and 
views will be considered by the Tariff Com- 
mission should present them directly to the 
Commission 

By direction of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements this 17th 
day of December 1948 


Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 








Average rats Latest available quotation 
"s ' , Pars cha ae z A proximate 
( ‘ 1u4i 1947 October Rati equivalent Neto 
ntial innual L048 In S 
currency 
\ ntina j I’r t re a. 7. 7 SO), ZOOS] Oct 40, 1948 
On 4. 23 4.2 4. 23 4.23 2564 Do 
Au 14 1.04 1.44 1.44 2024 Do 
I I 400 +. OS $8 140 41 Do 
I I ( ! 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 023 Dec 3, 1948 
Ditferential 6.0 4, { ), OF OL7S Do 
Curt HO. 04 64.06 KS Oi 0. OO Olli Do 
Braz ( atl 16. 50 
Free market 10. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Dee 1, 1948 
pene ] irk 20). OO 
( \y 1 Banking market $3.10 $3.10 0232 Dee 1, 1948 
Freer rket 54. SF 47.05 68, 73 66. 00 O1S2 Do 
I) | Oo 41.00 1. 31.00 0323 Do 
Col } ( reial bank 1.7 1.76 
Bank Ke t 1. 7t 7 1.76 1. 6 5102 | Dee, 18, 1948 
Curt 1S 2.17 2 oO 2.490 3448 Oct 14, 1448 
( | ( 1 4 (). OF 7.0 1380 Nov. 30, 1948 
( rolled (2 5 67 5 67 5 67 1764 Do 
Cuba | Free 1 1.00 1. mt 1. 0000 Dee 1. 1048 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank tt 14. tt 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 O741 Nov. 30, 1948 
Free 17. 47 18. 50 18. 28 547 Do 
Hi | Otte 4 2.04 2 04 2 04 4002 Dee 1, 1948 
Mexico rs Free 1. 4. St 46,88 1453 | Dee. 2, 1948 
Nicaragua ( loba Officia oOo 50 (4 5M) 2000) Nov 4. 1048 
( 14 4 2 6.30 L587 Do 
Paragua ( Ofticia 12 3.12 12 12 3905 | Nov 5, 1948 
Free 2 3.31 8. 72 3. 75 266 Do 
Peru T Official HM 6. 50 6.50 6. AO 1538S Dec 7, 1948 
Fre 7. wh 12. 48 14.80 15. 30 W544 Do 
Salvad ( or Free 2. & 2. 50 2 50 2.00 10) Dec 1, 1948 
Uruguay iw Controlled 1. 1.00 1.00 1. (4) 5263 Do 
kre 
Import 1% 1.40 “) 1.00 23 Do 
ott { l 5 1. TRS 2.31 2. 3) 4300 Do 
Venezuela B Vir Controlled , 5 ro 6. 35 2085 Do 
Free 3 SF R BF Fi 3 35 URS Do 
Bolivia, curb rate for N ember; Chile, free rate for November; Colombia, curb rate for September; Costa Riea, 
uncontrolled ra Novem be N i ! t r November 
January to Au t 
Jum Dec 
‘ No official quotation availat nee July 21, 1048 For fise il purposes, 6.8 pesos (30.1460) w is established on October 
1948 
June 46, to Ja iry 4, 194 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina Import nto Ar ntina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
mportance to the Argentine economy Noptrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 
folinia Import nto Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 2 “4 iccording to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of | boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at 
the differential rate Che curb market is technically illegal 
Rraz All remittar rom Brazikare now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 


rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a t percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain ¢ xchange sales, making the effective rate for such 


iit i 
transactior 19.656 eruzeiros per dollar 


Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are affected at these rates Che free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances 

Colombia lhe Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution Most imports are paid 
for at those rate ubject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, 
subject to taxes ran r from 10 to 30 percent Remittances on account of capital may be made either at the curb 
rate, or in some instances for Which special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 per- 
cent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically 
provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose All exchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate 

Costa Rica..-Imports are covered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador “Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent ind 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate of 15.04 sucres per dollar ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres pet dollar “Lux- 
ury” imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent ind 1 sucre per dollar and the 
‘-sucre-per-dollar charge, Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax 
of 5 percent levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 


Paraguay 
auction rate ranging 


Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 


Peru Most imports are paid for at the official rate, ilthough the payment of many nonesset ems is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Uruguay Che distinction between the free rate for other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after having 


been suspended since July 24, 1947 
Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above 


January 3, 1949 





(Continued from p. 16) 


24. Merico—Tellus de Mexico, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, agent), Apartado 
Postal No. 1286, Mexico, D. F., wishes to export 
in 1949 about 5,000,000 gallons of ethyl alco- 
hol, 95 percent 190° proof, made from sugar- 
cane. 

25. Norway—Jens Moe A/S (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer), 9 Maridalsveien, Oslo, 
wishes to export 50,000 kilograms of very good 
quality Norwegian fresh smoked salmon, also 
large quantities of smoked fish fillets, packed 
in wooden boxes containing about 60 pounds 
net. Official inspection not required in Nor- 
way, but merchandise may be inspected upon 
arrival in the United States, before payment. 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 
Also, firm seeks a representative in the United 
States. 

26. Panama—Dr. Carlos Raul Morales (pro- 
ducer of bananas), No. 41, Avenida “B”, P. O. 
Box 326, Panama, has available for export 
more than 6,000 stems of bananas each week, 
1—A quality. Stems as follows: 9 hand stems 
(75 to 150 pounds); 8 hand stems (30 to 50 
pounds); 7 hand stems (25 to 35 pounds). 
Dr. Morales prefers to have a partner located 
in the United States, rather than a selling 
agent. 

27. Scotland—Tullos Limited (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Aberdeen, wishes to ex- 
port automotive trailers and agricultural 
machinery. Descriptive literature is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Sweden—AB. Verkstadsteknik (whole- 
saler and export agent), Regeringsgatan 45 
B, Stockholm, has available for export each 
month 6,000 kilograms of good-quality pol- 
ishing disks (buffing wheels), sewed, 12 mm. 
seam, 6 mm. center-hole. Price quotation 
will be furnished upon request to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

29. Wales (U. K.)—-Wrexham Lager Beer Co. 
(manufacturers, wholesalers, and exporters), 
St. Mark’s Road, Wrexham, Denbigh, desires 
to export Wrerham lager beer. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Canada—The Lighter House (manu- 
facturer and distributor), 2196 West Forty- 
sixth Avenue, Vancouver, B. C., seeks pur- 
chase quotations for 10,000 to 25,000 best- 
quality cigarette-lighter spark wheels such as 
brass ratchet wheels and all-steel side- 
notched wheels. Firm requests six samples 
be furnished for testing sparking quality. 

31. Costa Rica—Raul Volio Volio (former 
manufacturer of jellies made of tropical 
fruits, is now re-entering the field), Apartado 
601, San Jose, seeks purchase quotations for 
three stainless-steel evaporating pans (me- 
chanically operated). Capacity: 2 pans, 60 
gallons; 1 pan, 120 gallons. Also, one me- 
chanical pulper for tropical fruits (similar 
to tomato pulpers); and one hydraulic press 
for extraction of juices from tropical fruits 
(similar to hydraulic presses used in the ex- 
traction of tomato juice). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

32. Cuba—Alfredo Nasiff Girala, Estrada 
Palma #665, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente Prov- 
ince, seeks quotations for a complete factory 
for the manufacture of ladies’ underwear, 
undershirts, pullovers, and towels. Sr. Girala 
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wishes to contact individuals or firms in the 
United States capable of supplying plans, 
layouts and technical manufacturing infor- 
mation, also manufacturers of machinery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Italy—Acque e Terme Di Bognanco 
(manufacturer), Bognanco, Novara, seeks 
purchase quotations for complete machinery 
for bottling mineral water, having a produc- 
tion capacity of 1,500 bottles per hour. 

34. Italy—Romeo Canovai & Figli, manu- 
facturer of textiles, imports for own use), 11 
Corso Italia, Florence, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for the following knitting machines 
(1) self-acting circular hemmed hosiery knit- 
ting machines, 10 gage, 14-, 15-, and 16-inch 
diameters with replacement 12-gage cylinder 
and disks. For use in 1X1 seam, half English 
seam and regular seam; round hem;and loose 
and separated warp; (2) self-acting circular 
knitting machines, 10 gage with diameters of 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 20 inches. Also re- 
placement 12-gage cylinder and disks. For 
1-1 seam, half-English and regular English 
seam; (3) circular knitting machines, 15 
gage with diameters of 14, 16, and 18 inches 
For use in manufacturing 2-2 seam, open- 
stitch hosiery. 

35. Italy—C. I. A. B. (Compagnia Italiana 
Aerotassi Bolla, Societa di Navigazione 
Aerea—Servizio Volo Libero Passeggeri e 
Merci), Via Tadi 12, Padua, desires to obtain 
four twin-engine aircraft for charter and air- 
taxi service in Italy. General approximate 
specifications are as follows: Engines 275 to 
300 horsepower, total horsepower 500 to 600; 
range of aircraft under full load approxi- 
mately 700 kms; passenger seating capacity 
five or six excluding crew of two; instruments 
for night flying including transmitting and 
receiving radio equipment; ceiling 5,000 to 
6,000 meters. C.I. A. B. would be interested 
in aircraft which are readily convertible from 
passenger to cargo use. 

36. Italy—Vallecchi Editore (manufactur- 
ers’ agent, also desires to import for own 
use), 90 Viale dei Mille, Florence, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for printing, 
engraving, and other kinds of inks for print- 
ing houses. 

37. Japan—Seiko Trading Co., Ltd., (manu- 
facturers, importers, exporters), Kotobukicho 
1-Chome Shimizu, wishes quotations for 
worn fibers. 


Agency Opportunities 


38. Canada—Neil Cordon (J. C. Neil Cor- 
don) (sales and purchasing agent), 521 Front 
Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario, seeKs repre- 
sentation for building materials such as ce- 
ment, nails, builders’ hardware, including 
iron piping for oil, sewage, and gas; galvan- 
ized piping *4°’, 1'’,1144'’, and 2’’; metal fenc- 
ing; wire mesh and galvanized sheets, 12s 
and 14s gage. 

39. France—Maurice Goupil (commission 
merchant), 219 Rue Vendome, Lyon, desires 
to act as exclusive representative for France 
and French Colonies, for United States manu- 
facturers of reservoirs and tanks, trucks, and 
tank cars. 

40. Italy—Dott. Aldo _ Esposito (sales 
agent), 9/9 Via Conservatori del Mare, Genoa, 
seeks agency for pharmaceutical specialties. 

41. Japan—tida & Co., Ltd. (Takashimaya 
Iida Kabushiki Kaisha), No. 30 3-Chome, Shi- 
moyamate-dori, P. O. Box 320, Ikutaku, Kobe, 
desires to obtain representation from manu- 
facturers of paper and rayon pulp, and cotton 
linter pulp. Firm states large quantities 
could be imported continually and offers of 
over 5,000 tons per item are requested. 

42. Japan—Hirade Shoten, No. 27, Oike-cho 
4-Chome, Nakaku, seeks agency for machine 
tools. 

43. Netherlands—Firma D. Knoeff (whole- 
saler), 80a/82 Hengelose straat, Enschede, 
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TRADE-MARK 
APPLICATIONS 











Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 


Jardines de Espana. 6—Toilet preparations 
Pyoformine 6—Chemical and phar 

maceutical products 
Uroformine Gobey do I) 








FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS _ -_ | 


a 






(Continued from p. 41) 


I understand that virtually all the mag- 
nificent “coach-built jobs’’ have been sold, 
mostly overseas, and some determined efforts 
have been made (and resisted) to be allowed 
to drive these 3,000- or 4,000-pound models 
down to the docks even before the end of 
the Show 

I should say that, of the £500,000 worth of 
exhibits at Earls Court, most general public 
interest centers around the small cars of 
Morris and Ford, who are the only manu- 
facturers in Britain still making cars of 8 
horsepower. It may be that the changed 
method of taxation has not greatly reduced 
the home public’s regard for a “baby” car 
Great numbers are still putting their names 
down, despite salesmen’s wary refusal to 
promise delivery dates and the Minister of 
Supply's firm declaration that there is little 
prospect of extra steel for home-market cars 
for some time to come 

A massive development program of the 
Rootes Group is highlighted by a range of 
models, radically changed in design, from 
the Hillman Minx family saloon [sedan] to 
the Pullman Limousine luxury town car. De- 
sign and production facilities among the 
participating companies have been rational- 
ized; many new trading organizations have 
been set up overseas; and in Australia the 
Group has set up the first plant to be oper- 
ated in that country by a British motor man- 
ufacturer 





seeks representation for shoe machinery 
l shoe finding 
rlands—-W Vv d Hoeft (sales 
Brietnerstraat, Amersfoort, seeks 
ion for agricultural implement 
agricultural machinery such as 
nachines and small motors 
rlands—J. van Heusden (exclusive 
), 34, Singel, Amsterdam, desires 
ion for electrical household appli- 


t of South Africa—Kenneth R 
*nt), 62 National Bank Building, 

Street, Johannesburg, wishes to 
resentation from manufacturers 
f cottons, rayons, and woolen 
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(Continued from p. 40) 
cargo and 60 pasengers and is a converteg 
“Liberty” type vessel. It is planned tg 
“ 


augment this service with a second veg. 
sel, the Laurentia, in 1949. 


Madras. India, Issues 4 
Electricity-Supply Order 


A new order has been issued that affects 
the charges made for electricity in Ma. 
dras, India, a report from that city states 
The following is a quotation from an ar. 
ticle recently appearing in the Madras % 
press: 


The Madras Government has _ issued 4 
new order called the Madras Electricity Sup- 
ply (Madras Electricity System War Costs) 
Order under Sec. 3 of the Madras Essentigj y 
Articles Control and Requisitioning (Tem. Vo 
porary Powers) Act of 1946 

The Order, which comes into force imme 
diately, provides that the Electricity Departe@ 
ment of the Government of Madras shall® 
levy a War Costs Surcharge on all consume 
who take supply at low tension from the Maw 
dras Electricity System 

The rate of surcharge will be 10 percent 
of the over-all charges in each Bill for supply 
of energy at low tension for all purposes ij 
the Madras Electricity System The sur 
charge will be calculated on the over-alj 
charges for supply of energy before deducting 
rebate for prompt payment 

The surcharge will be levied on the pricg 
of all supplies in respect of which mete 
readings are taken for the second time after 
this Order comes into force : 

The Order empowers Government to order 
the revision of the surcharge rates from time 
to time 





will be deemed to be charges for the supply 
of energy Government may from time t 
time on application by the Madras Electricity 
Department fix by an order revised condl- 
tions in respect of maintenance of street 
lighting equipment by the Madras Electricity 
Department under any contract having re 
gard to all relevant circumstances 





Japanese Power Plant 
Allocated to China 


On account of reparations, China hag 
been allocated one of Japan's largest and 
best electric power plants. The plant, 
located at Kure, has a 15,000-kilowatt 
capacity, and operates on 60 cycles. 

The assignment of the plant to Chilé 
followed recommendations of the Repa«™ 
rations Technical Advisory Committe 
and it is part of the so-called 30-percem 
transfer program, the SCAP reparation § 
chief has announced. 

Additional allocations of electrical 
equipment in former Japanese Army ang 
Navy arsenals are now under considera 
tion, the official stated. Nations shal 
ing in the advance transfer program @ 
China, the Philippine Republic, thé 
United Kingdom, and the Netherland 
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